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Sermon on the Assumption 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


lL. THE weekly news-analysis 
called Human Events (November 23, 
1949), Mr. J. M. Lalley concludes his 
remarks on the war between Catholicism 
and Communism with a surprising state- 
ment. ‘The belief that the body of the 
the Blessed Virgin Mary was carried at 
her death directly into heaven is almost 
universally held among devout Catho- 
lics, but as generally rejected by Protes- 
tants. To include it, as is now pro- 
posed, among the articles of faith would 
be a sign that all immediate hope of a 
reunion of Christians has been aban- 
doned.”’ 

Since the definition of the Assumption 
seems probable, we might begin an 
Assumption sermon with a discussion of 
the advisability of defining the doctrine 
now. 

The ordinary Sunday Catholic is much 
more curious about the motives behind 
such contemplated action than he is 
about scriptural or theological proofs 
of this doctrine which he already accepts 
without question. Perhaps he has heard 
that the Vatican Council deferred offi- 
cial action, even though many of the 
attending bishops requested a definition. 
Maybe he is wondering: “If not then, 
why now? During those eighty world- 
shaking years, has some new factor 
arisen to throw a new light on the pro- 
posed definition?” 

In presenting our reasons for the 


advisability of the definition, we priests 
realize that we can only offer our own 
private opinions. However, our hearers 
will accept them as private opinions and 
will be happy to pass them on to their 
Protestant friends who extol private 
opinion, and who are asking the reasons 
why Rome might define the doctrine at 
this time. 


TIMELINESS OF THE 
DEFINITION 


No doubt many priests would see the 
definition as part of the anti-Communist 
war, a call for greater devotion to Mary 
whose message at Fatima has been an 
appeal for prayers for the conversion of 
Russia. However, it seems to me that 
the definition would be aimed at an 
insidious evil right in our midst which 
could, if unchecked, render our people 
easy prey for the prophets of atheistic 
materialism. In our era there is a 
shameless irreverence for the human 
body. A definition of the doctrine of 
the Assumption of Mary’s pure body 
would be like the sound of silver trum- 
pets calling from St. Peter’s to all the 
world the message that the human body 
is holy and precious in the sight of the 
Lord. 'Tocounteract the current hedon- 
ism that puts a cheap price on the body, 
the Church would offer God’s own esti- 
mate—the only correct valuation. 

The Holy Father by directing atten- 
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tion to this ancient doctrine at this time 
would in effect be saying: “To you 
adolescents who are pathetically trapped 
in sensuality, to you adults who make 
the body a plaything of pleasure or a 
stable for your lusts—to you I say that 
your body is worth more than love or 
money. It is priceless. Indeed, God 
once raised a human body to heaven 
without allowing it to decompose or 
waste away in physical corruption. 
Be reverent to that human flesh which 
you share in common with the Virgin 
Mary.” 


PREVAILING IRREVERENCE FOR 
THE HUMAN BODY 


This intensified emphasis on the 
bodily Assumption of Mary would be 
specially appropriate because of the 
prevailing irreverence for women’s bod- 
ies. This attitude is not peculiar to 
men, but is to be found at its worst 
among women themselves. It was re- 
grettable certainly that men in American 
uniforms desecrated the women of 
France, Italy, Germany, and Japan. 
Due to their poverty, these starving 
daughters of Eve were often more 
‘sinned against than sinning. But it is 
heart-breaking to read so many Ameri- 
can women’s magazines that discuss the 
lecheries of the American male with a 
casual tolerance. That these lecheries 
are epidemic and widespread seems all 
too evident from the Kinsey Report. 
Yet, these women’s magazines calmly 
examine fornication and adultery under 
the condoning title of “our changing 
sexual mores.”” They do present the 
case for chastity, it is true, but without 
appearing to be particulary disturbed 
by unchastity. 

In current novels the flaming-haired 
harlot bounces from adultery to adultery 
for 300 pages. Her debaucheries are 
perfectly foul, and yet some women’s 
literary clubs will maintain that the tale 
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of her liaisons should be hailed as a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. When an 
occasional Catholic women’s group pro- 
tests, their high-minded sisters in the 
Current Events Club will look down 
their noses at these Catholic “medizeva- 
lists.” 

As for men, it is not easy for the best of 


‘them to swim against the stream of 


irreverence for the body. Forty years 
ago, an erotic fellow would have to go 
on an expedition to find a newsstand 
whose vender would sell him under-the- 
counter a copy of the Police Gazette with 
its Jezabels. To-day the standard mag- 
azines present to the average citizen 
pictures that would have been too daring 
for the Gazette. 


MARY THE EMBODIMENT OF 
WOMANLY DIGNITY 


A definition of the Assumption now 
would not only increase reverence for 
women’s bodies, but would also raise 
women to a higher prestige in the mod- 
ern world. Clare Luce, commenting on 
women’s responsibilities in bringing 
sanity and sanctity to the world, recently 
said: “Everything of course begins 
with Our Lady. She is the embodiment 
of all womanly perfections, and she 
gives to women her dignity and influ- 
ence.” Sociologists have noticed and 
called to our attention the fact that wo- 
men have comparatively little influence 
in America. Very few large companies 
include them on their Boards of Direc- 
tors, even though they own a majority 
of the stock: their authority in medi- 
cine is meager, and they take orders 
from men in law and politics and indus- 
try. In their special sphere of the 
home, the breakdown of family life and 
the prevalence of divorce and _ birth- 
control are a sorry tribute to the 
influence they should exercise as wives 
and mothers. 
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Whether female prestige has declined 
because of abdication of home respon- 
sibilities or through preoccupation with 
physical attractiveness or some other 
reason, the fact is that there is a growing 
readiness among writers to refer to 
women as “‘the lost sex.” The majority 
of Catholic women cannot, however, 
be arraigned under this general indict- 
ment. Single or married, they have 
cherished the spiritual values that flow 
from devotion to Our Lady. They have 
radiated to their immediate families an 
inspiration that makes these families 
little islands of purity in a sea of sen- 
suality. But the minority—the lax 
Catholic women—have been washed 
along with the current. It is not too late, 
however. These daughters of Mary 
who have gone the way of the flesh can 
be brought back, I believe, by refreshing 
their minds on a doctrine they had for- 
gotten. The trumpet tones from St. 
Peter’s can help to revive their reverence 
for the body, that purity to which they 
dedicated themselves at their first Holy 
Communion. 

After dealing with the expediency of 
defining the Assumption now, the next 
logical step in the sermon would be the 
marshalling of historical, scriptural or 
theological grounds for the doctrine. 
Some might argue that “‘proving” the 
Assumption to faithful Catholics who 
already accept it is utterly superfluous; 
once they assent to the infallible teaching 
power of the Church, they automatically 
give their assent to the specific doctrines 
taught by the Church. Yet, it is well 
to give them reasons for the “‘faith that 
is in them” in order to strengthen their 
faith and to give answers to questions 
proposed by non-Catholics. 

Admittedly, the evidence from tra- 
dition is scanty. In his “Mariology”’ 
(II, 142), Scheeben says: “Before the 
end of the sixth or at best of the fifth 
century, no completely certain and 





positive witness for the fact of Mary’s 
bodily Assumption can be brought for- 
ward.” The Apocrypha, however, do 
furnish objective testimony of a very 
widespread belief in the doctrine long 
before the sixth century. 


THEOLOGICAL CONCLUSIONS 
FROM SCRIPTURAL TEXTS 


Scripture makes no formal, explicit 
declaration of the Assumption. Theo- 
logians, however, have deduced certain 
pertinent and necessary conclusions 
from Scriptural texts that should prove 
interesting to the ordinary Catholic. 
For instance, they reason that, since 
Mary was free from original sin, and 
since death is the penalty of original 
sin, she was not under penalty of death. 
Hers was a voluntary death. She died 
without sickness, pain or sorrow. In- 
deed, she must have died by an act of 
love. In his first sermon on the As- 
sumption, Bossuet was merely ringing 
the changes on an idea you will find in 
Suarez, Albert the Great and St. 
Francis de Sales: ‘“Mary’s death was 
not a miracle, rather it was the cessation 
of a miracle. The continual miracle 
was that she could live apart from her 
Beloved.... Hence, we need not seek 
for any other cause of Mary’s death 
than her eager love.”” Indeed, we won- 
der why her Easter was delayed, not 
why it came so early. 

Again, Mary’s body was free of the 
curse of decomposition, because that 
also is a penalty of original sin from 
which she was free. Moreover it would 
be altogether unthinkable that the pure 
body which gave flesh to Christ should 
become the food of worms in the common 
process of decay. 

A distinction must be drawn between 
the incorruption of Mary’s body and the 
Assumption of that same body. How- 
ever, the two are so closely related that 
they are correlative ideas. Scheeben 
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(op. cit., II, 165) says that, if Mary’s 
body had been preserved incorrupt but 
had not been assumed into heaven, this 
temporary separation of body and soul 
would have been evidence of death’s 
mastery over her. But she had death 
under her thumb; she was not subject 
to the dominion of death in any way 
whatsoever. In the Book of Genesis 
(iii. 15) Mary and Christ (the woman 
and her seed) crush the head of the 
serpent. That is, Mary and Christ 
completely overmaster and trample 
underfoot the devil and all the evils that 
derive from him. St. Paul numbers 
death among these evils. So, the con- 
quest would not be complete without 
Mary’s resurrection (Scheeben, op. cit., 
II, 166). 


ST. THOMAS’ BELIEF IN 
THE ASSUMPTION 


St. Thomas, in stating his belief in the 
fact of the Assumption, refers to Mary 
as the Ark of the Covenant. “We be- 
lieve indeed that after her death she was 
raised up again, and borne into heaven: 
‘Arise, O Lord, into Thy resting-place: 
Thou and the Ark of Thy holiness’ (Ps. 
exxxi, 8). Thus, she was exempt from 
all malediction and therefore ‘blessed 
among women’” (Exzpositio in Salut. 
Angel.). The Douai version renders 
“the Ark of Thy holiness” as “the ark 
which Thou hast sanctified.”” St. John, 
in the Apocalypse, tells of beholding the 
Ark in heaven; obviously he refers to 
Mary glorified in body and soul (Apoc., 
xi. 19.) 

At any rate, Mary’s assumption is so 
firmly established in the biblical idea of 
her person that the Church needs no 
special historical tradition to confirm it. 
There is a legend to the effect that the 
Apostles saw the empty tomb and gave 
testimony to that effect. However, the 
Latin Church has paid little attention to 
this legend. It may be true but it lacks 
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substantiation. The devotion to Mary 
in the Assumption has been built in the 
Latin liturgies on distinctly theological 
lines (‘“Mariology,” II, 169). 

A definition of the Assumption would 
certainly be as definitely within the 
bounds of possibility as was the Immacu- 
late Conception. It would be specially 
welcome to the faithful now because of 
the growing devotion to Our Lady of 
Fatima. From the human point of 
view, Mary will not be completely glori- 
fied till such a definition is made. In 
fact, the theology of the Redemption is 
incomplete at present: Mary is the 
counterpart to Christ, but the theological 
system of doctrines is unfinished until 
the Church solemnly defines Mary’s 
Assumption as a counterpart to Christ’s 
Resurrection. 


FORESHADOWING A NEW ERA 
IN CATHOLIC DEVOTION 


The words of Blessed Louis Grignion 
de Montfort are a foreshadowing of the 
actual definition: “It is by Mary that 
the salvation of the world hasbeen begun, 
and it is by Mary that it must be con- 
summated.” The definition may mark 
a new era in church history, a new Age 
of Faith like the exalted period of devo- 
tion to Mary in the days of St. Francis 
and St. Thomas. 

The non-Catholic Ruskin in “Fors 
Clavigera”’ (Letter 41) tells of the influ- 
ence that Mary exerted in forming pat- 
terns of culture and conduct in the 
nineteenth century in Europe. “After 
the most careful examination, neither as 
adversary nor as friend, of the influences 
of Catholicism for good and evil, I am 
persuaded that the worship of the Ma- 
donna has been one of its noblest and 
most vital graces, and has never been 
otherwise than productive of true holi- 
ness of life and purity of character . . .; 
every brightest and loftiest achievement 
of the arts and strength of manhood has 
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been the fulfillment of the assured 
prophesy of the poor Israelite maiden: 
‘He that is mightly hath magnified me 
and holy is His name!’ ”’ 

Of late years, godless materialism and 
its twin devil, sensuality, have been 
fighting a winning battle against all the 
spiritual values implicit in the person of 
Mary. But perhaps the Holy Father 


will speak the long-awaited words de- 
fining the doctrine of her Assumption, 
and she will “come forth as the morning 
rising, fair as the moon, bright as the 
sun and terrible as an army set in battle 
array.” She who was preserved from 
the corruption of death can raise a 
decadent and dying world to a purer and 


happier way of life. 
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Have We 2,000,000 
Spiritual [lliterates? 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


F ATHER JoHN E. KeELLy, As- 
sistant Director of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, contends in a 
recent article appearing in Jnformation 
that we have some 2,000,000 Catholic 
youth of grade school and high school 
age, who are not under any spiritual 
formation, because they attend public 
schools and do not frequent any re- 
ligion classes. He places the total num- 
ber of Catholic children in public grade 
or high schools at 3,000,000, and con- 
tends that at most 2,000,000 of these are 
being taught their religion; but he says 
nothing of how many are being really 
formed in the supernatural. The figures 
themselves of all children in public high 
schools, as well as public grade schools, 
seem to be placed too low. While it may 
be true that not more than 3,000,000 
Catholic children are actually attending 
public schools, yet we must add to this 
figure those who do not go to high school 
at all, as well as those who quit high 
school after two years or so, because 
these too are in the category of spiritual 
illiterates. Let us see just how many 
pupils the last Catholic Directory places 
in our parochial grade schools. That 
number is 2,351,604—which doesn’t in- 
clude some 84,000 in private Catholic 
grade schools as distinct from parochial 
grade schools. Now, most of us take for 
granted, whether rightly or not, that we 
have at least as many Catholic children 
of grade school age in the public schools 
as we have in the parochial schools. Se 
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that means that we start in the public 
school with some 2,351,604 Catholic 
children in the grades; now, half of that 
number have either already gone into the 
high school from the grades, or have gone 
to work and thereby have not got out of 
the category of spiritual illiteracy. But 
then we have only slightly over 500,000 
Catholic children in the Catholic high 
schools; this means that another 500,- 
(000 children, who had been in Catholic 
grade schools, are now in public high 
schools or are working. Accordingly, we 
must add 500,000 more who are spiritu- 
ally illiterate as far as secondary forma- 
tion in their religion is concerned. This 
brings us to the appalling total of some 
4,000,000 children of grade school and 
high school age (including those at 
work), who are spiritually illiterate with 
the exception of the 1,000,000 mentioned 
by Father Kelly as under instruction as 
adolescents. So, diminishing these huge 
figures by 1,000,000 we still have ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 spiritual illiter- 
ates within the grade school and high 
brackets. Father Kelly 
realizes this problem has to be met, but 


school age 


he seems to put too much hope in hit-or- 
miss methods under the auspices of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
And I say this in the light of the ex- 
perience of the last fifteen years. 


RELEASED TIME LARGELY 
A GESTURE SOLUTION ONLY 


To begin with, did we ever have more 
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than half of our grade school children in 
the program of released time? Did we 
have as much as ten per cent of our 
Catholic public high school pupils? 
And wasn’t it a humiliating avowal to 
state that we had to rely on the police 
power of the State to get even fifty per 
cent of the grade school children into a 
religion class once a week? In the high 
school venture, the mistake seems to 
have been made of not making the local 
pastor responsible for the spiritual for- 
mation of all the youth within the limits 
of his parish. I know one director of the 
Confraternity who, after ten years of 
sterile efforts in trying to get the 
Catholic pupils in public high schools to 
go to some nearby Catholic center for 
religious instructions, declared that the 
whole method used for high school 
pupils was a failure from the start. He 
admitted that in one instance the largest 
number of Catholic pupils going once a 
week two blocks to a religious center was 
never over fifty, although 1350 young 
folk in that same high school admitted 
that they were Catholics. On the other 
hand, an assistant in a single parish in 
that section of the city organized in his 
own parish a weekly Catholic forum 
made up of public high school pupils and 
got fifty-five in weekly attendance. He 
has been doing something similar in the 
parish he is now in. I know another 
assistant who in a weekly Catholic 
forum is reaching most of the Catholic 
adolescents who are attending public 
high schools. Both of these assistants, 
however, had to rely on a carefully 
chosen group to scout for these forums. 
And that is where most parishes fail; 
assistants or pastors still do not realize 
that the essence of the apostolate is in 
personal contact; and if they are going to 
have the many reached, they must make 
effective use of the few. But before dis- 
cussing this feature of the work of as- 
sembling public high school pupils in 


their own parishes for religious forma- 
tion, we might well learn the lesson 
taught us by released time—imperfect 
as it was, in so far as the actual work of 
religious formation was concerned. 


HERE THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 

WAS USED 

While only a part of the children were 
brought to the parochial schools, still 
that part solution indicates what can be 
done in every parish with a parochial 
school; and easily eighty per cent of all 
of our Catholic children in public schools 
are living in parishes where there are 
parochial schools. So, the whole problem 
is to get these youngsters from the first 
grade to theeighthincluded into whatcan 
very well be called the extension de- 
partment of our parish schools. They 
could be assembled on two school after- 
noons a week (say at 4:00 o’clock), in 
their respective grades, for the same kind 
of religious formation as the parochial 
school children get five times a week. 
The very atmosphere of the parochial 
school and the presence of a consecrated 
teacher will induct the youngsters into a 
new and vitalizing environment. The 
problem, of course, is going to be to get 
within a year or so virtually all of the 
Catholic public school pupils of grade 
school standing into the parish ‘extension 
school. That problem is not insoluble. 
The era of church building in this 
country saw harder things accomplished, 
but they were done through the organ- 
ization of committees. We must have 
an organization that will go into the 
home in the spirit of humility and 
charity and with the technique of 
trained missionaries, and begin the 
apostolate in those homes by first pre- 
vailing upon the parents to send the 
children to the parochial school on two 
afternoons a week after the dismissal of 
the public school. Then, when absences 
begin, each home will be visited by the 
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lay missionaries who have their quota of 
homes to look after. Then these same 
lay missionaries will find a larger field 
for their apostolate among the parents 
themselves, because so many homes are 
secularized. We as a group are uncon- 
sciously pursuing the “‘all things eijse”’ in 
hope that the Kingdom of God and His 
justice will come as an incident, whereas 
the Church, reéchoing the words of the 
Master, says that the Kingdom of God 
and His justice will have to be first 
sought if the “‘all things else”’ are to come 
as a promised incident—and then they 
will bring along none of the elements of 
slow apostasy from the Faith. Here I 
realize that many a priest will say that 
all this is pure theory; some will contend 
that they have tried everything, and 
that the problem as a whole is absolutely 
insoluble. Yet, no foreign missionary 
goes into a new field without the heart to 
work for a solution, a solution that is al- 
ways found sooner or later. For the 
problem at hand there is already a solu- 
tion that has been tried in nearly every 
part of the world—missionary no less 
than diocesan, but we shall return to 
‘that later. Let us go on to what can be 
done in regard to reaching for religious 
formation the great bulk of Catholic 
adolescents in public high schools. 


WHY THE FUTILITY 
OF PAST EFFORTS? 


I realize that the average priest has 
seen many methods fail in trying to 
reach the adolescents for spiritual forma- 
tion. And all of these methods were 
doomed by their nature to fail as to 
numbers from the first, and as to con- 
tinuance for practically everyone. The 
failure lay in the ardent young assistant; 
for he began as if he were inviting the 
youngsters to a highly engrossing pas- 
time, instead of having recruiting high 
school girls and recruiting high school 
boys assemble a group large enough to 
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constitute a forum, and then start that 
forum with subjects that would prove 
ever more interesting to those engaged 
in them and would informally cover in 
four years the whole field of adolescent 
knowledge. Simultaneously, through the 
personal contact of his recruiting mem- 
bers, the priest can get the rank and file 
of those making up the forum to deepen 
their spirituality by the habit of weekly 
Confession and weekly Communion. 
Here too, of course, will be the anteced- 
ent objection that no such thing can be 
done. It can be done, and it is being 
done in different parts of the world. 
Last Holy Week a French priest went 
into a little town in southwest France 
that had had no resident pastor for fifty 
years, his whole population being two 
hundred and eight souls. Once a week, 
over the years, a priest came in to say 
Mass, but he didn’t have a dozen per- 
sons present at his Sunday Masses. On 
the Monday of last Holy Week, a priest 
went into that town with seven young 
men whom he had trained in the tech- 
nique I have in mind. On Tuesday of 
Holy Week, these young men cleaned 
the church and then in the evening these 
young men began visiting the homes. 
On Spy Wednesday there were not more 
than a dozen present at Mass, and 
hardly any more on Holy Thursday; 
but the home visitations continued. 
The priest suggested the traditional 
procession of the cross through the 
streets on Friday night; but the people 
protested, feeling that the local com- 
munistic cell would break up the pro- 
cession (a few boys did run through the 
line at one point, but there was no dis- 
turbance). Each morning the Holy 
Week services were held with the young 
men serving in albs, for they had no 
cassocks. On Easter Sunday about sixty 
persons were present for the Mass and 
most of them went to Communion. On 
Easter Monday the young men had a 
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hard time tearing themselves away, so 
much had they worked themselves into 
the affections of the people. The priest 
wrote afterwards that, if this same lay 
apostolate is continued for a few years in 
that spiritually impoverished town, 
there will be a complete transformation. 


WHAT WOULD OUR OBJECTORS DO 
IN THESE CIRCUMSTANCES? 


A young priest went into a parish in a 
large industrial city of England several 
years ago—in fact, before the last War. 
He found about 190 Catholic adolescents 
of each sex, most of whom appear to 
have been working. Not some but many 
of these were missing Mass on Sunday, 
and many more of their parents. He 
took up this organization that I have in 
mind and picked out twenty leaders 
from each group, and put at the head 
of the twenty girls a girl past eighteen, 
as president; he did the same also for the 
boys. Each week every adolescent of 
the parish was visited by two compan- 
ions of the same sex and age. At the 
weekly meeting of the girl apostles, the 
priest received areport onevery one of the 
other hundred and seventy girls, first as 
to her spiritual activities (such as Sunday 
Mass and monthly Communion in a 
body) and also as to her temporal 
activities (such as presence in the hiking 
club, the cycling club, etc., and group 
activities in the same club). The same 
held true of the boys. Before three 
months were over, only a handful of the 
boys were missing Sunday Mass and 
Communion in a body once a month. 
So well-trained had the boys become in a 
few years that every one of them won a 
commission in the British Army at the 
outbreak of the War. And during the 
War, the boys who succeeded to the first 
group and the corresponding girls were 
the only organized groups of young folk 
who did War Shelter work for quite a 
few hours a week after returning from 


their work and getting a shortened sleep. 

Less than two weeks ago, I had con- 
tact with a Senior member of this same 
apostolic group. He is a freight sales- 
man for the Presidential Airlinein Manila. 
He had won a prize offered by this Air 
company for freight salesmanship, and it 
consisted of an air trip from Manila to 
New York and return. He interrupted 
his return trip at St. Louis, for he wanted 
to meet some of the officers of the same 
Senior apostolate that he belongs to. 
He is vice-president of the general com- 
mittee in Manila; he is also the president 
in his own parish of a group of sixteen 
men who are engaged in every form of 
the apostolate, and whose motto from 
the manual of this apostolate is that 
“‘we must do great things for great num- 
bers, and if it is impossible to do great 
things for great numbers, we must do 
great things for at least small numbers: 
we must try to make the good better, 
even heroic in virtue, and we must bring 
back fallen-away Catholics to the 
Church and bring to the Chureh non- 
Catholics.”” Here is a man from a city 
that used to be described as having its 
young men and boys congregate outside 
the churches on Sundays to watch the 
girls going in and coming out, but not 
going in themselves. When the Jap- 
anese entered Manila, there were forty- 
eight of these lay apostles in Manila (the 
only ones in the Islands), under the 
presidency of a woman who was then a 
professor at St. Thoma University. 
When the Americans reéntered Manila, 
there were in spite of the curfew laws 
2,400 of these apostles, including many 
men—now the men members of this 
apostolate constitute one in five. Those 
who knew Manila twenty years ago say 
that a new spirit has grown up. The 
Archbishop of Manila has been quoted 
as saying that these lay apostles have 
made him dream dreams, have made 
him ask himself why cannot this first 
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Catholic nation in the Orient be the 
spear-head of a movement to convert the 
Orient. The young woman just re- 
ferred to has been an envoy these last 
three years for the same apostolate in 
Mexico, and has been joined within the 
last year or so by a woman companion 
whose field of operation is Colombia, if I 
remember rightly. What a reverse in 
the apostolate! Some three hundred 
years ago or more, priests from Mexico 
set out for the Philippines, and now a 
lay missionary comes to Mexico from 
the Philippines. 

The Papal Nuncio in China, after 
having seen this same lay apostolate 
working in Central Africa for some ten 
years, assembled the Hierarchy of China 
in 1948 and urged them to introduce this 
lay apostolate with its superb organiza- 
tion as a means of converting all China. 
This organization becomes as much to 
the manner born in India, China and the 
Philippines, as it does in the United 
States, England, France or Italy, and 
even isolated Denmark. Here is an 
example of what twelve native women 
at a mission station near Elizabethville, 
Belgian Congo, did in six months’ time. 
They come in on Sunday for an early 
Mass, and most likely bring with them 
their breakfast so that they can first go 
to Communion. Then after the High 
Mass, these twelve lay apostles have 
their weekly meeting with a Belgian 
Benedictine sitting in as their Spiritual 
Director, but with the women them- 
selves furnishing the four officers. This 


is a summary of a report they had of 


things done in six months: brought 2501 
pagans to Mass as a remote approach to 
conversion; brought back to the practice 
of Sunday Mass 102 persons who had be- 
come careless; made 359 family visita- 
tions; gained 91 new members for the 
Confraternity of the Holy Rosary; got 
29 new persons to start the First Friday 
devotions; got 27 persons to start the 
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First Saturday devotions; procured 19 
baptisms in the case of the dying; got 12 
families to start family prayers; got 11] 
lo begin the practice of the Angelus; 
brought to the priest 9 new catechu- 
mens; and were instrumental in rectify- 
ing three invalid marriages. This repre- 
sents the apostolic work of six pairs of 
native women in the Belgian Congo, and 
the report was made in April, 1947. 

Here is another instance from the 
Gold Coast of West Africa, and it is in- 
cidental to a letter written me on 
August 28, 1949, by a young American 
bishop about another matter altogether. 
He writes: “This is the one organization 
that fills me with hope. We had a 
closed retreat at the beginning of this 
month, and almost 150 attended and 
really put themselves into the work. 
The silence was all but perfect. A few 
years ago I would have deemed such a 
thing utterly impossible here. Not 
satisfied with this, they asked to have 
another retreat during the Christmas 
holidays!” 

A similar letter had been sent me 
about another matter a few months be- 
fore this from East Africa. The Capu- 
chin Father writing said that his prede- 
cessor had allowed this lay missionary 
society to fall off somewhat, but that he 
is now building it up. He said that he 
aims at having a Junior group and a 
Senior group also at every out-mission, 
and he remarked that it is scarcely 
credible what things the recently con- 
verted Negro women do in that same 
mission—among other things they go 
out and search for women who have be- 
come careless in the faith and bring 
them back to its practice. 


THIS IS NO $12,000 QUESTION 


It is hardly necessary to mention what 
organization I have been referring to. 
If I remember rightly, in this same 
matter of the Confraternity, a Canadian 
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bishop said some fifteen years ago 
apropos of organizing the Confraternity 
that, in parishes where there were 
children outside of the regular classes in 
the separate or denominational schools, 
the work of the apostles and the fishers 
should be done by the Legion of Mary; 
for that society has the only technique 
that succeeds in this particular work. 
And I think that the bishop’s words are 
verified in a large measure by what over 
a period of twenty years has not been 
accomplished towards forming spiritu- 
ally our vast army of underprivileged 
children and youth in the Faith. The 
Legion of Mary has the technique to do 
it, and its entrance into France alone 
and into Belgium also where Jocism first 
started so early, is an indication that the 
apostolate of the Legion of Mary is 
unique. It began with a miracle in the 
City of Dublin, and it has been blessed 
during these intervening twenty-eight 
years with constant miracles of one or 
other kind. Within the first six or seven 
years of its existence, the Legion utterly 
destroyed organized prostitution in the 
City of Dublin, not by: prevailing upon 
the newly formed Free State to imprison 
the five hundred women engaged in the 
traffic or to exile them and to fence in 
Bentley Place that had been a segre- 
gated district for two hundred and fifty 
years but by converting each and every 
one of those unfortunate women. Then 
the Government made the district into 
a housing project for the poor. In as far 
as it is known, only one of the women 
lapsed, and she died shortly after her re- 
lapsing. Some would consider this a 
moral miracle. After believing for years 
that the .work of rehabilitation carried 
on by the Legion for derelict men and 
women was not up-to-date, the officials 
of the Free State admitted only this 
summer that the Legion of Mary has the 
only system that will rehabilitate down- 
and-out men and down-and-out women; 


and the same officials prevailed upon the 
Free State to donate to the Legion of 
Mary ten thousand pounds as a help 
towards maintaining its two hostels. 


FOUNDATION AND AIMS 
OF ““MARY PARLORS” 


And here is where some of our educa- 
tors could take a leaf out of the recent 
experience of Cork College of the 
National University of Ireland. In that 
college fifty-one per cent of the Catholic 
students (who are ninety per cent of the 
enrollment) are daily Communicants 
and every seventh student is a Legionary 
of Mary. He or she discharges his or her 
weekly work assignment of two hours by 
attending the optional classes in moral 
and dogmatic theology of an hour each 
over a period of three years, and prevail- 
ing upon some hundred and thirty of 
their companions to do the same. But 
the biggest accomplishment has been the 
achievement of Dr. O’Leary of the De- 
partment of Education in that college 
with the little girls who have to grow up 
in the slums in the City of Cork. Some 
ten years ago or so, this Reverend Pro- 
fessor tried to organize clubs for these 
girls at the time when they went to work 
at about fourteen years of age. While 
the girls were not at all vicious, they 
were wild, and the clubs lasted only a 
few months. Thereupon he started, with 
the codperation of the Legion of Mary, 
what he called “Mary Parlors.”” One 
night a week a Junior Legionary girl 
picks up five girls of seven years of age 
and brings them to the center where 
they are received in a room called a 
“Mary Parlor.’ Here during an hour 
and a half they have a diversified pro- 
gram by special teachers according to 
their age, and this is continued for a full 
seven years, one night a week. A year 
ago last June, the venture had its first 
graduates, and these girls at fourteen 
had all the refinement and gentleness of 
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girls who enjoyed good Catholic rearing. 

Father Cleary of Australia, who had 
been present at the first graduation from 
the Mary Parlors, told me this story a 
year ago. He made the initial applica- 
tion of the Legion system to convert 
work in Australia. So taken were the 
Hierarchy by the results obtained 
through his Inquiry Classes that they 
declared a year ago last spring that 
henceforth Inquiry Classes must play 
the same part in the life of every parish 
as the parochial school has played in the 
last few generations. Father Cleary 
himself took his cue partly from the 
pioneer work of the Legion of Mary in 
Dublin, which started the first organized 
effort some eight years ago to make con- 
verts out of Protestants in Ireland by 
having days of recollection four times a 
year for non-Catholies at Blackrock 
College. The result has been that ten 
per cent of those making a day of recol- 
lection have since entered the Church. 
In Australia a day of recollection is 
organized for a parish, and the expenses 
are paid by the Legion of Mary. Then 
after a few months, the retreatants are 
invited to an Inquiry Class conducted 
once a week for twenty-six weeks and 
scouted for by the Legionaries of Mary, 
with the same Legionaries of Mary act- 
ing as companions of the non-Catholics 
according to sex and as part instructors. 
Something like fifty per cent of the mem- 
bers of these classes are becoming 
Catholics outright. 


SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
OF SPIRITUAL ILLITERACY 


I am confident that priests will suc- 
ceed where previously they had failed, if 
they use the Legion of Mary in two ways 
for youthful spiritual formation. (1) 
Have Senior Legionaries, two by two, 
visit the homes of Catholic children in 
public grade schools and prevail upon 
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the parents to send their children to the 
extension classes in the parochial school 
of the given parish twice a week after 
regular school hours, and follow up 
promptly all absentees. (2) Then or- 
ganize a Junior Presidium among the 
leaders of the boys in public high schools 
(ordinary honest and upright boys) 
selected from the four years and con- 
stituting about ten per cent of the public 
high ‘school boy population of the 
parish; organize another Presidium 
along the same lines for the puplic high 
school girls of the parish. These 
Legionaries will do two things: they 
will scout for full attendance of the 
public high school pupils at each weekly 
Catholic forum (divided either accord- 
ing to advancement or sex), and will also 
urge all of these public high school pupils 
to go to weekly Confession and Com- 
munion—perseverance in grace will give 
an appetite for things spiritual. Then 
along the same lines two Presidia could 
be organized for the pupils of Catholic 
high schools to get them into the habit of 
weekly Confession and Communion and 
daily Communion during Lent. These 
Legionaries of Catholic high schools 
might sit in the weekly Catholic forum 
of the public high school students on 
Friday night according to their respec- 
tive divisions. As the founders of the 
Legion feel that God has blessed it be- 
cause it tries to give Mary the same place 
in the lives of Legionaries and of all they 
come in contact with as the Church her- 
self gives our Blessed Mother, Mary 
Mediatrix of All Grace, so too will 
priests feel, if they go out to make these 
underprivileged youth all that the 
Church wants them to become—and not 
merely give them, in token numbers, a 
lick and a promise of mere verbal in- 
struction. If that is done, the American 
miracle of the Legion will most certainly 
follow! 














‘Apologetics’ and Man’s 
Changing Mind 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


V. “Works of God” 


| am as | am at Fatima, and 
indeed on August 13, the anniversary of 
the chosen children’s kidnapping, I can 
but ask myself if “Fatima” could pro- 
vide me with a theme for a further article 
on apologetics, and I think it can. Not 
because of the marvels of which all who 
know anything about Fatima are 
aware—such as the rotation of the sun, 
its emission of prismatic rays, its motion 
towards the earth, and so forth. I know 
of some who were present on that occa- 
sion and saw nothing at all. The Lord 
gives to whom He wills. In any case, 
“miracles,” to-day, are a _ deterrent 
rather than a recommendation to those 
who have been educated into a vague be- 
lief in the “infallibility of science.” 

There were three elements in the 
Message of Fatima of which the reason- 
ably devout are likely to retain two. 
The three are: (1) sacrifices offered for the 
conversion of sinners and the “amend- 
ment” of one’s personal life; (2) the daily 
recitation of the Rosary; (3) the de- 
votion to the Immaculate Heart of Our 
Lady. Now, the Apparition of La 
Salette was full of requests for conver- 
sion and the penance that should ac- 
company it; and Mélanie and Maximin 
quoted Our Lady’s message in almost 
textually the same words as_ those 
allegedly spoken by Jacinta when dying 
in Lisbon: ““My Son’s arm |hhas grown so 
heavy that I can hardly hold it up any 


more.” But the Apparition of La 
Salette has become, I think, quite un- 
familiar to the ordinary Catholic mem- 
ory. Lourdes is far from having done so, 
but probably it suggests to us almost 
anything rather than Our Lady’s re- 
peated and anguished cry for: ‘“Péni- 
tence! Pénitence!”’ We remember 
easily that Our Lady caused Bernadette 
to discover a spring, but not that this in- 
volved her having to scrape away the 
soil, drink from the oozing mud, getting 
her face filthied, having to eat the 
“orass” that grew there, so that a vio- 
lent revulsion took place and everyone 
thought she had gone crazy. Her life 
was one of protracted suffering, and by 
no means only because of her torturing 
asthma and her absence from her be- 
loved Grotto. 


FATIMA AND AMENDMENT 
OF LIVES 


It is true that Lucia herself declared 
that Our Lady did not use the word 
“penance” but “sacrifices,” and that 
Our Lord later defined “‘sacrifices” as the 
exact fulfillment of the obligations of our 
state of life. Lucia had considered that 
Our Lady must have meant more than 
that, because not to fulfill our “‘obliga- 
tions’ wouldbe sin. But I think that she 
came to realize that consistently to fulfill 
them must demand much sacrifice, and 
the whole essence of the Apparitions was 
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the fact that men did not do so, and that 
the Lord was “much offended,” and that 
we must “mend our lives.”” Perhaps the 
sense of “obligation” has weakened 
amongst us. Most men wish to settle 
their loves and laws for themselves, 
especially when entangled in a million 
governmental rules. They want to have 
as good a time as possible without asking 
for the obviously unreasonable or run- 
ning into dangers or (if they are Catho- 
lics) risking hell. But this is just the 
opposite of the idea of duties, to say 
nothing of the Christian principle of 
self-sacrifice. We do a disservice to any 
would-be convert if we fail to emphasize 
the austere side of Christianity, and that 
Christ is a loving but also an exacting 


Lord. 


EMPHASIS ON THE NEED OF 
MEDITATION 


The most “easy” part of Our Lady’s 
message at Fatima was, I suppose, the 
frequent, or daily, recitation of the 
Rosary. It is interesting that Lucia, 
much later, said that the Rosary was a 
very good way of helping those who did 
not know how to pray to draw nearer to 
God. This may suggest that there are 
still better ways of praying; but I do 
not think that she was alluding to mys- 
tical forms of prayer. I think that she 
felt that the kind of people of whom she 
had met so many would not have prayed 
at all if they did not say the Rosary. 
But she certainly insisted that merely to 
say the words of the Rosary was not yet 
prayer. When she was explaining the 
devotion to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, she stressed the quarter of an 
hour’s “meditation” that must accom- 
pany (or possibly follow—this is not 
clear) the actual recitation. Here may | 
interpolate that the public recitation of 
the Rosary, as it often occurs in our 
churches, is apt quite seriously to upset a 
non-Catholic visitor? He does not know 
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that the people are supposed to be 
“meditating,” and, to be honest, I expect 
that many of them are not. He hears, 
therefore, an incredibly rapid gabble; 
and if he ends by realizing that the same 
words are being said over and over 
again, he is fairly sure to allude to the 
much-speaking Pharisees—if not par- 
rots, or indeed prayer-wheels. I shall 
never forget my first experience, as a 
young non-Catholic, of hearing the 
Rosary said, especially as there was 
nearly always someone who—out of 
piety—-said it a key or two above every- 
one else, and also probably overlapped so 
that his ““Amen”’ coincided with every- 
one else’s “grace.” 


SERIOUS THOUGHT IS A 

RARITY TO-DAY 

So, if to start with the emphasis had 
been upon “behavior,” here it is upon 
“thinking.” And to “think” is what 
modern civilization—the cinema, most 
of the press—positively asks one nol to 
do. Someone said to the late A. E. 
Housman: “Well, sir; you have cer- 
tainly made me think a minute or two!” 
He answered: “I do apologize! Think- 
ing is always painful; and a minute is a 
very Jong time!’ Ask anyone what he 
means by “liberty” (to say nothing of 
free will), or even by Communism or 
Fascism or “reactionary.””,. How many 
will give you an answer showing that he 
is not using formulas, or quoting, but has 
used his own brain—has thought? Not so 
very many. 

But what is more disheartening for an 
inquirer than when a lay Catholic sim- 
ply tells him to “ask a priest,” or 
falls back upon the cushion of “the 
Church says. ..”? Evidently, not all are 
called to be theologians or even to give 
as much time to studying their religion 
as to going into the details of their 
business—though which is the more im- 
portant, I don’t argue that. I am in- 
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clined to think that the best apostolate is 
to be a very good Catholic and very good 
at your job, be it dentist or day laborer; 
but it is all wrong if a man is satisfied 
with a formula or rule and does not in- 
quire into its meaning or reason. 


WE ARE LIVING INA 
MEANINGLESS WORLD 


“Meaning!” We increasingly live in a 
meaningless world. There have been 
times when Catholics, rather than admit 
that a story, or act, or object was mean- 
ingless, worked out arbitrary or even 
fantastic meanings for them. Many of 
the Christian Fathers believed indeed in 
the historical sense of the Scriptures, but 
thought it would be very unworthy of 
the inspired writings if they could not 
discover a spiritual or even allegorical 
sense also. St. Gregory had a _ pet 
phrase: “Quid aliud est nisi. . .?” If 
John ran quicker than Peter to the 
sepulcher, “what could it mean if not 

. 2”? We could think of a dozen other 
things that it could mean, and not be- 
lieve any of them. The Medievals let 
their love for symbolism run riot: not 
only did they find a symbolical meaning 
(or several) for every detail of church 
architecture, but for every bit of church 
furniture, so to say—the thurible, the 
fire, the charcoal, of course, but also the 
chains and the ring that held them to- 
gether (each had to have its ““meaning”’). 
That seems absurd, yet isn’t it better 
than to build churches in which no ele- 
ment can mean anything at all, or to 
stencil them with patterns which mean 
nothing, or even with symbols that do 
mean something (like I.H.S., or M.R.) 
but which, by force of repetition, have 
faded into mere ways of filling space? 
This accounts, in part, for the grotesque 
failures in restoring our ancient cathe- 
drals, anyway in England. That a 
statue of Our Lady should have as 
pedestal a Burning Bush was very 


“meaningful” for a medieval man; but a 
modern “restorer,” ignorant of this, is 
capable of “restoring” the worn-away 
pedestal into something between a 
chrysanthemum and a cauliflower. Any- 
how, my point is that Our Lady at 
Fatima certainly asked us to “think in 
our hearts,” which (as St. Luke twice 
reminds us) is certainly what she did. 


FUTILE SPECULATION ON THE 
UNREVEALED SECRET 


To return to the topic of “sacrifice.” 
I find that very many, when thinking of 
“Fatima,” are primarily interested in 
the “miracle of the sun,” of which I 
say nothing here save that at most it was 
a “‘sign’’—something pointing (as even 
Our Lord’s miracles did) further than 
itself, and asking us to attend to 
something else. But the next topic that 
intrigues them is the “secret,’’ and, even 
if that is not due to mere curiosity, they 
are puzzled by what Lucia said about 
“Russia” and its conversion, which 
she at first said unconditionally would 
come about if the Pope and all the 
bishops of the world consecrated Russia 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary on 
one and the self-same day. And, if 
Russia was converted, there would be 
no “second war’—at least for some 
time. Our Lady promised only “‘a space 
of peace” (algum paz). It is clear that 
this bristles with difficulties—theological 
as well as psychological. I am not say- 
ing anything about these here, but I 
have certainly found that some inquirers, 
knowing that the Church is opposed to 
Communism (associated naturally with 
Russia), are glad because they are so 
themselves, for they do not wish their 
ordinary run of life to be interfered with; 
other inquirers are nervous lest the 
Church is on the side of vested interests 
(while deprecating extremes of wealth 
and poverty at least on paper), and is 
attaching too much importance to 
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dollars, many of the clergy being much 
more “comfortable” than many of their 
parishioners. 


NEEDED A DEEPER APPRECIATION 
OF OUR FAITH 


Now, first, parts one and two of the 
“secret” that Lucia made known in 
1941-42 concerned the existence of hell 
and the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
both of which were perfectly well- 
known to Catholics already. One can 
but suppose that the “secret’’ was not 
meant to convey new information to the 
faithful but to make them think over and 
see more deeply into what they already 
believe. If this is so, it is no good being 
inquisitive about what the third part 
of the “‘secret’’ may contain, for we know 
it already. It is something in that faith 
of ours that we do not appreciate deeply 
enough. Purely for the sake of sym- 
metry, since we have been reminded of 
the reality of “hell,” and secondly of 
human holiness raised to its highest 
pitch in the person of Our Lady, I 
could imagine the last part of the 
“secret” being concerned with heaven 
‘and God Himself. But that is mere 
barren personal speculation, or would be 
were we to waste time speculating. In 
any case Our Lady cannot reveal any- 
thing new, whether in faith or morals. 
Christian Revelation ended with the 
lifetime of the Apostles. It may, of 
course, be asked whether “Russia” and 
its conversion and the consequences of 
that did not form something “‘new”’ and 
a specific concrete ‘“‘revelation.”” The 
point here seems to me that the Holy 
See did not consecrate Russia as such— 
let alone, in the elaborate way in which 
Lucia asked that it should be done. It is 
true that she lamented this fact, and, 
though she afterwards asked that the 
“world” should be consecrated to the 
Heart of Our Lady with “special men- 
tion of’ Russia, and said (1940) that 
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this was the “exact’’ request of Our 
Lady, she still said also that she did not 
know whether Our Lady accepted that 
as sufficient. None the less, the Holy 
See did so consecrate the world, making 
special mention of Russia though not by 
name, which seems to me to lift the whole 
matter up into a spiritual and ever- 
lasting sphere, though it is very useful 
for our imagination to have something 
concrete and specific to lay hold of, 
rather as (maybe) Our Lord interwove 
the imminent siege and sack of Jerusalem 
into the universal subject of the endur- 
ing conflict between right and wrong, 
the ever-recurring apparent defeat of 
the right, and the ultimate triumph of 
God. Russia, then, like all human 
tyrannies (one may say, like all human 
institutions), is a passing thing; like 
any tyranny, so long as it lasts, it can 
work incalculable devastation, but it is 
not the ultimate thing on which we have 
to fix our eyes. 


THE SACRIFICIAL ELEMENT IN 
THE CATHOLIC FAITH 


In the two great wars, all were asked 
to make great sacrifices: for many, 
what we might think were nightmares 
became commonplaces. For many, 
they still are, for a new war has suc- 
ceeded to the old one, though we live in 
times allegedly of peace. But in the en- 
during war between right and wrong 
there is not and never will be any peace 
till the end of human history, and no 
wonder that we are called upon to make 
sacrifices in that. A would-be convert, 
then, ought to be thoroughly prepared 
for the sacrificial element in the faith he 
will profess. There will certainly be 
sacrifices to be made in connection with 
marriage (no question of divorce, of 
contraception); sacrifices connected 
with education; sacrifices assuredly con- 
nected with business in which he cannot 
allow himself the “tricks of the trade,” 
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or sailing close to the wind, or any of 
the small forms of dishonesty which even 
Catholics have told me must be “taken 
for granted.”” Bribery must be out of 
the question. Lying propaganda must 
be utterly eschewed, even if it involves 
not signing a party document. And 
every word that stirs up rancor, every 
insulting name or piece of sarcasm, not 
only does no good to one’s cause but 
hardens differences and promotes worse 
schisms—is in fact the exact opposite to 
what should produce the Christian and 
Eucharistic virtues of love, peace and 
union. Did the world ever need these 
more than it does now? At any rate, 
God knows the world does need them 
now! 


ON FULFILLING THE ROLE 
ASSIGNED TO US 


This must not be taken as suggesting 
the quick way out of difficulties—wash- 
ing our hands of the whole dirty busi- 
ness. On the contrary, it may be a 
much greater sacrifice to remain in the 
world of politics or commerce or art, 
and to keep our hands clean there, than 
to escape into a monastery. We want 
to Christianize the whole—not only of 
ourselves, a hard enough task, but— 
of society. The Catholic not only wants 
to play his full part wherever he is, but to 
infuse God’s Spirit into whatever collec- 
tivity he may find himself in. If I re- 
member aright, when the last war 
seemed inevitable, the Belgian Hier- 
archy addressed the Government and 
said that the Church did not wish her 
priests or seminarians to share in actual 


fighting, but that they freely and gladly 
offered all of their young men, ordained 
or not, to act as stretcher-bearers, or to 
serve in the Red Cross, and so to share 
fully in the dangers and distresses of the 
war. This was not done from any de- 
graded or vulgar motive, such as to ad- 
vertise the fact that the clergy were just 
as good patriots as anyone else, but be- 
cause they really did wish to join fully in 
the national effort, which they con- 
sidered just. I remember a man, a 
widower in very comfortable circum- 
stances, asking me if I thought he should 
become a priest. I on my side asked: 
“Why?” He said: ‘Because I see 
nothing ‘crucifixional’ in my life.” I 
have never forgotten that, partly be- 
cause of the almost grotesque circum- 
stances in which he asked it: we had 
been for a sharp walk round Port Said 
and had subsided into a very large hotel 
full of people dancing and drinking, be- 
fore going back to our ship. But thal 
was the question he had, all the time, 
been nerving himself to ask, and why he 
had suggested the walk. 

It will be seen that I do not want to 
end on a negative note—as though 
“making sacrifices’ meant simply “doing 
without things we would like to keep or 
get.” Mere “doing without” gets us 
nowhere. Because we give the “priority” 
to what is spiritual, we do not mean to 
treat what is material as though it did not 
exist, or were somehow bad, as a whole 
series of heretics have said it is. Please 
God, in our next article, it will be on this 
positive aspect of our faith and “asceti- 
cism” that we may dwell. 
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Outwitting the Monotone 


By ARTHUR G. MULLIGAN, MUS.D. 


< O ARE two important parts 
to a sermon by a priest, or to the most 
simple address by a layman: what you 
say and how you say it. The decadence 
of present-day pulpit oratory in America 
is due to lack of knowledge of the 
“how.” 

Experiment with a sermon of Msgr. 
Sheen. Deliver it to your congrega- 
tion—you may be serene in the con- 
fidence that what you have to say is 
good. Deliver it in a casual manner— 
“have to do it because Canon Law says 
so.” The pungency of the good Mon- 
signor’s epigrams and the fluency of his 
periods will leave your congregation as 
unmoved as they were on the Sunday 
before when you gave your own ser- 
mon. Now take one of your own com- 
positions and let Msgr. Sheen deliver 
it—or Maurice Evans or Sidney Green- 
Street, for that matter. Your eloquence 
would be transformed; people would be 
moved. You yourself would be moved 
to say: “I never knew my sermon was 
so full of meaning.”” Where then is the 
difference? The what of your speech is 
high-grade. When a man has the 
knowledge, what he has to say is usually 
good. The difference is in the “how.” 
Since there is no place for monotony in 
the efforts of these noted speakers, why 
should anyone hesitate at the effort to 
eliminate monotony from his own voice? 
A new insight into its cause and correc- 
tion may well prove an undreamed-of 
refreshment for you and your audience 
alike. 

No matter how well-prepared a ser- 
mon may be, it will be ineffective unless 
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it is well delivered. Since the voice 
plays such an important part in the 
making of a successful preacher or 
reader, every effort should be made to 
develop the highest capability of your 
voice. While some clergymen seem to 
be gifted with eloquent expression, it is 
comforting to know that acceptable 
and even exceptional skill can be ac- 
quired under the guidance of a skilled 
instructor. 


EVOLUTION OF A 
PULPIT ORATOR 


It has been said of Fr. William 
(O’Brien) Pardow, S.J., the eminent 
pulpit orator of a former generation, that 
he never used a “‘preaching voice.” In 
his own special notes on preaching he 
wrote: “It is certain that the adopting 
of a religious voice in the pulpit, a voice 
distinct from the ordinary tone and in- 
tended to convey an impression of 
greater solemnity, is one of the chief 
causes of the preacher’s being regarded 
as artificial, and his subject as foreign to 
our ordinary business and our serious 
worldly interests. No one can tell how 
much this simple and common blunder 
has done to sever our religion from our 
ordinary life, and relegate it to special 
moments.” 

Those who were privileged to hear 
the eager and fiery eloquence of Fr. 
Pardow’s later years might well have 
considered him as a man with a natural 
talent for preaching. Yet, this was not 
so. His early efforts were below the 
average, and it was only after years of 
laborious practice and at the price of in- 
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credible pains that he made his preach- 
ing what it was. His voice, according to 
the critics, had a tendency to be shrill in 
the high tones, and monotonous in the 
lower register. In spite of this and other 
handicaps, his acute speech conscious- 
ness and readiness to learn enabled him 
to achieve great distinction as a preacher. 
For the young clergyman whose vocal 
maladjustments are obvious, the suc- 
cessful efforts of Fr. Pardow may well 
serve as an inspiration. 

Monotony in the pulpit may arise 
either from a lack of change of pitch in 
the voice, or in the rate of utterance, or 
from a constant recurrence of the same 
patterns of change. The effect upon a 
congregation is inevitable; the auditors 
of a monotonous preacher become self- 
absorbed unwillingly. Their attitude 
has been summarized: “I could hear 
him, but I could not listen; his de- 
livery distracted me.” 

Monotonous speech may be classified 
under one of the following types: (1) 
monotony of pitch; (2) monotony of 
rate; (3) monotony of rhythm; (4) 
monotony of quality; (5) monotony of 
force. 


MONOTONY OF PITCH 
AND ITS ELIMINATION 


The human voice is capable of subtle 
and rapid changes in pitch, providing 
one of the most effective means of ex- 
pressing our feelings. Hence, the skilled 
speaker utters sentences with such 
variety of volume, pitch and tempo that 
his message not infrequently becomes a 
glorified conversation. Such changes of 
pitch are accomplished through a change 
of key, or a change of inflection, or of 
intonation. 

Our normal register of key is the level 
from which the voice proceeds up and 
down to about the same degree. A 
change of key, therefore, is an important 
factor in conveying meaning. Thus, a 








passage containing light or animated 
language should cause the voice to be 
keyed higher, while that which is solemn 
or sad should be keyed in a lower reg- 
ister so as to fit the mood to be ex- 
pressed. 

Pitch is concerned with the musical 
scale, referring to the position of a note 
on that scale. This is the response of the 
voice mechanism to the mental imagery 
of the note desired. Our simplest con- 
versations contain numerous changes of 
pitch, long or short, rising or falling. 

In preaching or reading, the skilled 
speaker uses a pitch variation of ap- 
proximately two full octaves; while the 
mediocre speaker may confine the varia- 
tion of his pitch to two or three notes. 
The technique of the actor involves an 
element of artistic license necessitating 
variations in pitch as much as three oc- 
taves. While it is not desirable for the 
clergyman to attempt to emulate the 
actor, it is less desirable for him to adopt 
the monotone. 

English speech patterns are based on 
certain principles of intonation which 
make it easy for the individual to an- 
alyze his own speech and thereby ex- 
pedite self-correction. Inflection should 
fiot be confused with intonation. The 
former is concerned with the change of 
pitch within the syllable or the word itself. 
Inflections are of three types: rising, 
falling, and circumflex. Intonation re- 
fers to the upward and downward steps 
throughout the entire phrase, sentence, or 
breath group, as it is termed. 


INTONATION PRINCIPLES 


The first principle of English intona- 
tion is that declarative or imperative 
sentences end with a downward movement 
of the voice on the last stressed syllable, 
as: This is the Second Sunday of Ad- 
vent. 

The second principle is that questions 
which can be answered categorically end 
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with an upward movement of the voice 
on the last accented syllable, as: Are 
you ready? 7 Have you the keys? 7 
Is this yours? 7 

Exception: Where the expected an- 
swer cannot be a simple “‘yes” or “no,” 
but must be in the form of a statement, 
the question usually takes a downward 
intonation, as: 

What next?S Where are you 
going? \ What time is it? 

The third principle is that the first 
stressed syllable of the breath group 
(word, phrase, or sentence) is the highest 
in pitch, as: 

He is Absolutely correct. This is the 
first day of spring. 


INTONATION DRILLS 


(a) To establish a feeling for the up 
and down glides, practise counting aloud 
from 1 to 10 with an upward inflection at 
the end of each count as follows. 

iP ar a? 6? GF EGP TP 
8.7 9.7 10.7 

Then say the following with a falling 
inflection: 

ILS 2N 3.N 4S 5.N 6S TN 8S 
9... 10.\ Then alternate: 

LF Sava ZF4OnGE.7A E778. 
9.7 10. ° 

(b) Say the following vowel sounds 
on a low pitch, on a high pitch, on a 
normal pitch: 

ah - ay - ee - aw - 0 - 00 (Repeat!) 

(c) Practise the first principle of 
English intonation by saying aloud com- 
plete statements or commands ending 
with a downward glide of the voice on 
the last stressed syllable, as: 

“Go ye, therefore, and gather the 
wheat.”” “He spoke to them in para- 
bles.” “This is the end.” “Repeat 
that remark.” \ “Be quiet!” 

(d) Practise the second principle of 
English intonation by saying aloud 
questions that can be answered with a 
“ves” or “no.” 
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Do you think so? 7 Was it for me? 7 
Did you go? 7 Do you mean it? 7 

(e) Read aloud colloquial expres- 
sions and classical counterparts of 
speech situations using the tone that ex- 
presses the mood effectively, thus: 

Colloquial (tone expressing admira- 
tion).—“Oh, look at those beautiful 
flowers, aren’t they magnificent!” 

“T never heard such glorious music in 
all my life; it was marvellous!” 

Classical—‘What a piece of work is 
man! How noble in reason! How in- 
finite in faculty; in form and moving, 
how express and admirable! In action, 
how like an angel! In apprehension, 
how like a god! The beauty of the 
world! The paragon of animals!” 
(Shakespeare, Hamlet, ii, 2.) 


MONOTONY OF RATE 


Rate or tempo is exceedingly impor- 
tant as a means of conveying thought. 
Our rate of speaking is determined by 
the length of time we hold each individ- 
ual sound (tone-length), as well as by 
the number and length of pauses be- 
tween words and phrases. Every speaker 
has a characteristic rate of utterance, 
but, just as our mental attitudes affect 
our pitch-level, the length and direction 
of our intonations and the type of tone 
we employ, so too do they affect the 
rate at which we speak. The rate of 
speaking at any given time should never 
be uniform. 

(a) Practise reading aloud passages 
of prose and poetry that call for abrupt 
changes in tempo. Study the ideas and 
feelings involved and endeavor to in- 
terpret them. 

Thus, rapid: 

“And there was mounting in hot 
haste; the steed, the mustering squad- 
ron, and the clattering car, went pouring 
forward with impetuous speed.” 

Slow: ‘While thronged the citizens 
with terror dumb, or whispering with 
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white lips: ‘The foe! They come! 


They come!’ ”’ 
MONOTONY OF RHYTHM 


Rhythm is that aspect of rate which 
has to do with the periodic recurrence in 
time of similar length or quality. 

In speech, the constant recurrence of 
the rhythm pattern is monotonous. 
To overcome this type of monotony, 
practise reading aloud selections of prose 
or poetry that call for abrupt changes in 
rhythm, as: 


When a man hath no freedom to fight for 
at home, 

Let him combat for that of his neigh- 
bors; 

Let him think of the glories of Greece 
and of Rome,** 

And get knocked on the head for his 
labors. 


To do good to mankind is the chivalrous 
plan, 

And is always as nobly requited: 

Then battle for freedom wherever you 
can 

And,** if not shot or hanged,** you'll 
get knighted. 

(Byron.) 

** Exaggerate pauses. 


MONOTONY OF QUALITY 


Phrasing, inflection and emphasis have 
always been regarded as essentials for 
making clear the meaning, while tone has 
been the traditional interpreter of emo- 
tion. Itis not always easy to maintain 
this line of demarcation. The most im- 
portant concern for the preacher is how 
adequately to convey the complete 
meaning of any message he may have to 
communicate to a congregation. If the 
words that carry the thoughts are not 
adequately expressed, they are ineffec- 
tive and may become a distraction. 

The observation has been made that 
variety in the speaker’s voice depends 


mainly on his thorough understanding of 
his message. If the speaker is master of 
his message, and if he has a sincere de- 
sire to communicate it, his voice will re- 
spond in all the vehemence of glorified 
conversation. This assumes, of course, 
that the speaker is not over-inhibited; 
is not the victim of the compulsive idea: 
“T must not dramatize lest [ appear to: 
be acting.”’ Not infrequently, it is this 
type of speaker who goes to the other ex- 
treme—the monotone, with the self- 
assurance that he has adopted an accept- 
able pattern of expression. 

Voice quality is determined by two 
factors: (1) the original tone resulting 
from the vibration of the vocal cords 


‘ and (2) the modification of this tone by 


the resonance cavities. Monotony of 
quality stems from one of these two func- 
tions. Thus, there may be an over- 
abundance of nasality, or breathiness, or 
of harshness. The chronic hoarse quality 
of voice is rare in the pulpit and need 
not be considered here. 


CORRECTIVE DRILLS 


The following drills are designed to 
favor the production of non-nasal tones. 
Say them aloud—expel the breath with 
force making an explosive tone. Read 
vertically, then horizontally: 


hah kah yah gah 
hay kay yay gay 


hee kee yee gee 
haw kaw yaw gaw 
ho ko yo go 
hoo koo yoo goo 


Say the following sentences and em- 
phasize the vowel sounds: 


Hurry Harry or you'll be late. 
Hugh hauled a heavy log up the hill. 


Compose original sentences omitting 
words containing M, N, or NG. 

Keep the tone well forward by stand- 
ing in the middle of a room and project- 
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ing the tone towards the wall. Cup 
hands behind your ears, and say the fol- 
lowing drill, keeping the sounds on your 
lips: 

1. f- ah, f - ay, f - ee, f - aw, f- 0, 
f- 00 

2. v-ah, v - ay, Vv - ee, Vv - aw, V -0, 
Vv -00 

3. th - ah, th - ay, th - ee, th - aw, 
th - 0, th - oo 


MONOTONY OF FORCE 


The tendency of some speakers to use 
an equal degree of loudness for all 
phrases of a given speech, regardless of 
the size of the auditorium, makes all 
ideas equally emphatic. The effect on an 
audience is one of definite tension pro- 
longed to such a degree that it becomes 
wearisome and annoying. 

To arrest this type of monotony, the 
following drills designed to provide 
variety are suggested. Sustain each 
sound for the duration of a full breath. 
Starting with a gentle tone, increase in 
intensity to a climax and then gradually 
subside to a gentle tone that fades away. 

(a) AH AY EE AW O OO 

(b) Say aloud the following with the 
degree of force necessary to express 
adequately the feeling which ac- 
companies the thought: 


We watched her breathing through the 
night, 

Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 

Was ebbing to and fro. 


(c) Learn to adapt the voice to rooms 
of various sizes, to get “the feel of the 
place.” Say aloud the sentence below to 
each of the following: (1) a guest at 
table, (2) a colleague in an adjoining 
room, (3) the members of a church 
society, (4) a large out-of-door meeting. 

“Our campaign for the erection of a 
new school will begin to-morrow.” 

(d) Practise the following selection 
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using the volume necessary to express 
the feelings which arise from the 
thoughts in it. 


Nephew. “A merry Christmas, uncle! 
God save you!” 

“Bah! Humbug!” 

“Christmas a humbug, uncle? 
You don’t mean that, I am 
sure)” 

“I do! Merry Christmas! 
What right have you to be 
merry? What reason have 
you to be merry? You're 
poor enough.” 

“Come, then. What right 
have you to be dismal? 
What reason have you to 

‘ be morose? You're rich 

enough.” 


“Bah! Humbug!” 


Scrooge. 
Nephew. 


Scrooge. 


Nephew. 


Scrooge. 


DETECTING THE MONOTONE 
THROUGH VOICE RECORDING 


Probably the most easily discernible 
type of monotone is that of pitch. The 
other types may elude the speaker, yet 
be obvious to his hearers. 

One of the best means of obtaining a 
first-hand knowledge of your voice ard 
speech pattern is to have a voice record 
made. Speech records usually run for 
from one and one-half to three minutes. 
Take a prose selection containing ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty words 
for the smaller record, or about three 
hundred words for the larger. Make 
your first recording without preparation. 

Announce yourself, give the date of 
your recording, and the title of your 
selection. Speak loud enough to be 
heard in a classroom. Try to be re- 
laxed, and to read without conscious 
effort. Be yourself. Then, with the 
codperation of a friendly critic, listen to 
the playback and note any tendency to 
the monotone. Should a pronounced 
monotone be manifested, note the type 
and practise the special exercises de- 
signed to correct it. 

From time to time, review by reading 
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aloud the selection you have recorded, 
endeavoring to apply the corrective 
principles. After a month’s practice, 
have a second recording made, using the 
same selection as before. Compare the 
two recordings, note your improvement 
and the need, if any, for additional cor- 
rective drills. Study the voice recordings 
of noted preachers, orators and actors 
for the purpose of developing voice con- 
sciousness. 

Much study and practice are neces- 
sary to make an eloquent or even an 
acceptable preacher. As far as the 
“what”? of most sermons is concerned, 
they are good. Considerably more 
attention should be paid to the “‘how!”’ 

A word of caution is timely in regard 
to natural “‘conversational’” speaking. 
It should be borne in mind that not 
“conversational mode” is meant, but 
“conversational quality’’—lively, in- 
stinct with the thought, eye-to-eye, 


animated and searching of voice—a 
quality inherent in the most active, 
natural communicative speech of the 
individual at his best. Effective speak- 
ing is strong, earnest, authoritative, 
perhaps always a bit dramatized. As 
such, it must in certain respects be 
elevated above the ordinary dialogue 
pitch. When this fact is neglected, a 
lifeless, indifferent monotone is too 
likely to replace the vitality and vi- 
brancy that is the mark of the effective 
speaker. Furthermore, delivery must 
be in harmony with the meaning to be 
expressed. But there is hardly any 
meaning worth expressing in public 
that should not be conveyed in a force- 
ful, dignified manner, and truly an 
attempt to deliver an oral message in its 
best sense will fail if this consideration of 
an appropriate manner of oral communi- 
cation of thought be disregarded or mis- 
understood. 
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Symbolism in Christian Art 


By ROBERT J. VOIGT 


W\ HEREVER man may look, he 


finds the material universe. Whether he 
studies that entire cosmos or limits him- 
self to the planet on which he lives, he 
will learn from his meditative thoughts 
that the material is but a sign of some- 
thing more. A rose is the sign of plant 
life, a rabbit of animal life, and a man 
of rational life. All objects point to the 
Creator. They manifest either His om- 
nipotence or His omniscience or His lov- 
ing care—qualities of the divine being. 





Man, with an intellect and a free will 
something like the Maker’s, follows the 
mental pattern arranged for him. 
Everything that he performs with his 
hands is material and indicative of 
something more. The Kaiser auto- 
mobile on the highway, the Santa Rosa 
on the sea, the Luscombe in the air— 
each expresses a particular type of 
movement. Each, at the same time, 
manifests a quality of its maker—his 
knowledge of those different movements. 





The works of man indicate their own 
substance and a quality of their maker, 
as do the works of God. But man 
goes further. Ever restless by his na- 
ture as a creature, ever eager to come 
in contact with the Deity, man has 
striven to make his handicraft indica- 
tive, not only of his own qualities, but 
of the Creator’s. Man has developed 
symbols. 


ACCURATE DEFINITION OF A 
SYMBOL 


A symbol, according to its etymology 
(sym- “together” and ballo “I throw’’), 
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is the product of things thrown together. 
“Thrown” is used designedly, for the 
objects do not fit together naturally and 
intrinsically, but only after the artist has 
combined them. In Christian art, the 
object is a material—inanimate or a 
plant or an animal. It may be a pelican 
opening its breast to feed its young, sac- 
rificing its own life for its offspring. 
That as such is a picture and no more, 
because the idea the art-lover grasps is 
taken entirely from that image. A 
picture of that bird and its young strikes 
his eye, and from that the thought in his 
mind develops. But it is not a symbol. 
The pelican is, however, frequently a 
figure of Christ offering His life on the 
Cross for His children’s spiritual nourish- 
ment. When it signifies more than can 
be seen in that picture with the eyes wide 
open—when it signifies the redemptive 
act of Christ, which can only be ascer- 
tained from the intention of the artist— 
then it is a symbol. That second ab- 
stract idea—that dogma of the Church— 
makes it a symbol. Accordingly, three 
specifications must be fulfilled to have a 
Christian symbol. It must represent: 
(1) an abstract idea; (2) a Catholic doc- 
trine; (3) neither being patent in the 
design itself. 

At times the term “‘symbol” is taken 
in a much more limited signification. 
When that happens, it is a species of the 
genus “symbol,” and most of the idea is 
exactly the same as for the genus. The 
only differentia is this: the artist is not 
allowed to select the picture, for it is 
dictated by Holy Scripture. In that 
event, there are but three symbols 
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of Our Lord—the lion, the cross, and the 
lamb (cfr. Didron’s “Christian [conog- 
raphy” as quoted in “Sacred Symbols 
in Art” by Elizabeth E. Goldsmith, 
New York City, 1911, p. 67). ‘When 
students of Christian art take this 
limited meaning for the term “‘symbol,”’ 
they employ the word “figure” for 
“symbol” in the generic sense. But 
most persons take “‘symbol” in its more 
extensive meaning. 

On the other hand, certain designs 
are not symbols. A statue of some 
Saint is merely such, for everything 
can be gathered from that statue—the 
one idea of that concrete thing, that 
person. Again a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin with a lily in her hand is not a 
symbol, for the idea comes directly from 
the double design and is concrete. It is 
the mental picture of a lady and a lily. 
When the two are combined—when the 
plant or animal is “‘apposed’’ to the 
person—that plant or animal is called 
an “attribute.” When the lily is all 
alone, standing for a concrete thing (for 
the Blessed Mother), it is her emblem; 
and only when it signifies an abstract 
idea, a Christian doctrine (her purity) 
is it a symbol (cfr. Dr. March as quoted 
in Sidney Heath’s ““The Romance of 
Symbolism,” London, 1909, p. 7). The 
Brazen Serpent nailed to a tree in the 
desert healed all who had been bitten 
by serpents and looked upon it with 
faith in the healing power of God. 
Of this curative power the Hebrews 
knew from their leader, Moses. As 
such, it is a symbol, but usually it is 
connected with the Christian’s looking 
upon the Cross of Christ for salvation. 
Then it falls into a particular category of 
figures known as “‘types.”’ 





EXISTENCE OF SYMBOLS 

IN EARLY CENTURIES 

It is not a notion of posterity that the 
early Church already had symbols; 


_posive growth. 


it is not an inference that, since they 
existed in a developed form in the Middle 
Ages, they must have been in the early 
period of the Church to start their pur- 
On the contrary, it is a 
fact known from the Catacomb of 
Preetextatus, among others, where there 
is a design of three animals from the 
second half of the second century. The 
animal in the center is a meek lamb, and 
to either side are a tiger and a leopard. 
It is obvious that the lamb has fallen 
prey to these cats. But lest the student 
mistake this for sheer wild life, the artist 
inscribed the word Svsanna over the 
lamb and Senioris over the beasts, mak- 
ing the three symbolic. They stand for 
the events in chapter thirteen of Daniel 
—how the elders tempted the innocent 
Susanna bathing in her husband’s 
garden (cfr. Dr. AndreasSchmid, ““Christ- 
liche Symbole,” Freiburg, 1909, p. 10). 


CONCEALING PURPOSE OF 
SYMBOLS 


Since a symbol by its nature indicates 
more than is in the object itself, it 
developed naturally and smoothly in the 
nascent Church for the potent reason of 
communicating ideas to the initiated 
and concealing them from the pagans, 
for without being told a man does not 
understand the hidden meaning behind 
the signs. Since the purpose is the same 
as that of a parable (to convey a religious 
truth by way of the natural), the diffi- 
culty with the latter throws light upon 
the former. After Our Lord had given 
the Apostles and disciples the parable 
of the sower dropping some seeds by the 
wayside, others on rocky ground, others 
in the thorns, and sowing some in fertile 
ground with a bountiful yield, the 
brethren asked Him the meaning. 
He explained that the seed is the Gospel, 
mankind the field, and the yield com- 
mensurate with the quality of the soil. 
Prior to the explanation, the disciples 
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were in ignorance of the meaning (cfr. 
Mark, iv. 1-20), as were the pagans in 
the catacombs. Even if the pagans 
detected these hidden places of worship, 
they would not comprehend the draw- 
ings on the walls and were prevented 
from holding up the Christian practice 
for ridicule. That, by the way, is just 
one aspect of the disciplina arcani—to 
prevent blasphemy and renewed per- 
secutions. 


INSTRUCTIVE PURPOSE OF 

SYMBOLS 

The ushers of the early centuries 
could not circulate Sunday Visitor’s at 
the church-door nor were there pam- 
phlet-racks for the hoi polloi (the bulk of 
the audience), who could neither read 
nor write, but they could remember 
drawings. That the symbols also had 
as their purpose to instruct the people 
is another fact known from the stamp 
of approval placed upon them by Greg- 
ory the Great in the sixth century. In 
his letter to Serenus, Bishop of Massilia 
(Marseilles), who had torn down and 
destroyed the images in his churches to 
prevent further superstitious venera- 
tions, the Pope commends the bishop’s 
zeal, but reprimands the unnecessary 
iconoclasm for the following reason: 
Idcirco enim pictura in Ecclesiis adhi- 
betur, ut hi qui litteras nesciunt, saltem in 
parielibus videndo legant qux legere in 
Codicibus non valent (Ep. ix, 105; cfr. 
also xi, 13). The Pope continues that 
the bishop should keep the images, be- 
cause through them the illiterate can 
gain a knowledge of history, and with 
them they can exercise a proper venera- 
tion. Moreover, for everybody up to a 
certain age-level the symbols are an 
easier avenue of approach than the 
spoken word alone. Even after that 
age-level, they have a distinct advan- 
tage, for it is a common experience 
that what man has seen makes a deeper 
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impression and has a more lasting effect 
than anything received by the other 
senses. After seeing the remains of St. 
Peter Claver in the parish church at 
Cartegena, Colombia, the present writer 
remembers permanently, the city and 
country in which the Saint labored. 


BEAUTY OF SYMBOLS IS 
SECONDARY 


Correlative with the purpose of in- 
structing the Christians is the comple- 
ment that the purely artistic aim was 
secondary. The artist had as his one 
end and aim to bring out a lesson in 
Christian doctrine. That achieved, he 
was finished. He had satisfied both the 
people and his God, who is pleased with 
the well-intentioned. There was no 
other purpose, especially not zsthetic 
ornament. In fact, as soon as an artist 
stops with the aim of beauty—as soon 
as his work ceases to be devotional and 
becomes pictorial—he is a failure. Mod- 
ern criticism of the symbols in the 
Catacombs, therefore, as well as that of 
the churches, must not be based on the 
externals or the proper proportions, 
shading, and expression, but on the in- 
tention of the artist. If he accom- 
plished his aim, his work was a success 
and in that sense beautiful. 


INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN 
SYMBOLS 


Over ana above taking the word of an 
author, an ardent lover of symbols fol- 
lows norms for understanding them 
better. He acquaints himself with the 
particular doctrine of the Catholic 
Church represented, for that was the 
canon guiding the execution of the de- 
sign, and because no symbol in the 
Church’s history may contradict the 
true doctrine. “Die christlichen Sym- 
bole diirfen ihrem Inhalte nach nicht in 
Widerspruch stehen mit den iibernatur- 
lichen Offenbarungswahrheiten” (Dr. 
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Andreas Schmid, op. cil., p. 14). If, 
again, the comparison between the 
symbol and the doctrine is so patent that 
everybody grasps it from the mere men- 
tion, the symbol is trashy. If it is so 
abstruse that only a few comprehend it, 
it is worthless. The majority will 
understand twelve candlesticks: as a 
symbol of the Apostles’ teaching, but a 
goodly number will not see that the 
lead separating the different sections of 
windows represents the disciples, be- 
cause the horizontal and vertical bar 
meet to give the effect of “two by two” 
in the missionary field. In the ideal 
symbol, furthermore, the material ob- 
ject really exists. Mythical creatures, 
such as the phoenix, have been used in 
Christian art in isolated cases and with 
a success, but it is questionable whether 
they as a group would be ideal. Lastly, 
posterity, forgetting the truism that 
omne simile claudical, may go to ex- 
tremes, conceiving the plan that every 
part of a figure stands for some mystery 
of faith. It would be going too far to 
maintain that the bell signifies the 
preacher, the cavity his mouth, the 
clapper his tongue, the links his medi- 
tative faculty, and the cramps his 
charity (cfr. F. Edward Hulme, “Sym- 
bolism in Christian Art,’ Macmillan, 
pp. 5 sq.). 


DECLINE OF SYMBOLISM 


Institutions have risen rapidly, grown 
powerful, and died suddenly in direct 
proportion to their purpose. As they 
have risen due to the potency of the 
aim, so they have died in proportion to 
the impotence of the aging purpose. 
When buggies were vehicular instru- 
ments, horses were abundant and dear, 
but as the automobile superseded them, 
these animals went largely to desert 
pastures. When the early purpose of 
symbols diminished through the recog- 
nition of the Church after the Edict of 


Milan, the secondary objectstrengthened 
enough to keep the art in existence. 
When the instructional aim waned in the 
wake of better and more general educa- 
tion (printing enabling people to read 
the Bible in their homes), the art lost its 
raison d’étre. In modern times, as a 
result, symbolism has gone into disuse. 
Where once were the hand of God the 
Father protecting the human race, stags 
drinking living waters from mountain- 
streams, a Holy Ghost in the form of a 
dove and a ball of fire, there is now a wall 
with a new paint-job. The House of 
God is neat and clean and beautiful, for 
it pleases the eye, like the upholstery in 
an automobile—but it is little more. 
That superb beauty found in symbols 
(the verbum sensibile of the dogma in the 
artist’s mind) which a Christian is 
almost as eager to see as he is to see 
Christ (the verbum sensibile of the 
Verbum immanens proceeding from the 
Father’s intellect), that beauty is sadly 
lacking. 

When the religious innovators left 
home in the sixteenth century, a Swiss 
iconoclast on a bulky ladder clanked 
down the stained glass windows upon 
the altars. A “priest” in England 
placed colored windows in a sty to en- 
hance the atmosphere for the porcine 
inhabitants. Another buried images 
and glass along the highways as a third 
led a horse into the baptistry to pour 
the salvific waters over its tufty head to 
correct “‘all the errors” of the Romish 
Church, but Elizabeth thought this was 
going too far. Under conditions that 
depraved, the True Church, ever eager 
to keep its spiritual health up and its 
members sound, smoothly turns into a 
new and modified disciplina arcani 
by reducing the number and kinds, of 
symbols. It will cut down the quantity 
lest it be excessively offensive, and be- 
cause the vor populi does not make great 
demands at such times. 
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But in the four centuries of modern 
times the religious minds of the renova- 
tors too have changed. These men 
have learned to acknowledge that all 
those figures were means to an end, not 
the final object of veneration, that man 
with an intellect will not implore a tri- 
angle for a square deal, but will call upon 
a provident Trinity; that he will not 
beseech a molten calf, but the One God. 
At Mount Sinai the faithful were for- 
bidden to call upon a picturesque lifeless 
calf for help. To do so was wrong, but 
never has it been wrong to invoke the 
person represented. That outsiders are 
seeing now—three millenia after the 
edict was first issued against the worship 
of images. 
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SURVIVAL OF SYMBOLISM IN 

THE FUTURE 

The necessity of concealing doctrines 
from heretics and pagans is not a real 
purpose in the immediate future due to 
indifferentism, and the iconoclasts have 
sore arms by this time. Therefore, 
what would stand in the way of renewing 
the second purpose of symbols in these 
days? To increase the usage of symbols 
in our cathedrals and parish churches 
for the instruction of the children 
fourth of the Catholic 





one 
population? 


To renew and increase the symbols for 
the adults who still go out for drawings, 
pictures, and designs, judging by pe- 
riodicals of recent birth—Life and Holi- 
day and Look? 
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The Secret of Boys’ Saints 


By JAMES D. R. EBNER 


‘. is impossible to measure the cor- 
relation between the boys’ extra-confes- 
sional attitude to the priest and their 
attitude towards the same man as con- 
fessor. But if we can learn anything 
from the history of boys’ priests, we 
should discover that the more the priest 
loves, the more he is loved; and the 
more beloved the priest, the more influ- 
ential the confessor. 

What this influence costs in humility 
and generosity is illustrated in the life 
of the good St. Philip. Dwelling in the 
most grandiose city in the most grand- 
iose days of the Renaissance, he hob- 
nobbed with the great and enjoyed the 
favor of popes. Cardinals and noble- 
men flocked to his apartment, and so did 
the young men of Rome. With boys of 
all classes he jested and meditated, and 
joined in their games and their pilgrim- 
ages. 

Time and again he declined ecclesiasti- 
cal honors, content to hold court in his 
own poor rooms, where the courtiers of 
highest rank were the lively lads of 
mean or elevated degree who sported 
and prayed in his presence. Little 
wonder that other members of his 
community would complain of the tu- 
mult and din; poor Baronius, for ex- 
ample, laboring on his monumental his- 
tory, was driven almost to distraction. 

“Let them grumble as much as they 
like, my dear boys,” Father Philip 
would then remark; “go on and be as 
merry as you like; all I want is that you 
should not sin against God.’’® In 


8 Cardinal Capecelatro, “The Life of Saint 
Philip Neri’ (Benziger Brothers, 1926), p.200. 


similar vein he answered a Roman noble 
who was amazed at the happy confusion: 
“If only I can keep them from sin, they 
are welcome to chop wood on my back.”’® 


THE APOSTOLATE OF BOYS 

A SHORTCUT TO HEAVEN 

St. John Bosco, likewise, shows to 
what lengths the love for young men can 
takeone. If he bought all hearts, it was 
because he spent himself completely. 
He died a worn-out, untitled priest: 
yet, Pius IX sought his advice and often 
confessed to him; cardinals and kings 
knelt for his blessing; he helped place 
bishops in Italian dioceses. Princes and 
nobles lionized him; at their receptions 
he entertained with absorbing conversa- 
tion, and at dinners proposed felicitious 
toasts—all this that his scholars and 
apprentices might have support. 

He who could have won fame and 
fortune through devoting his genius to 
business, to journalism, to administra- 
tion of State or of Church, went instead 
to live as an unbeneficed cleric in a run- 
down Turin quarter, taking his mother 
along to keep up his rooms and his 
reputation. “Da mihi animas,” he 
repeated, “cetera tolle.”!° And souls 
he did get, usually encased in the un- 
polished, uninstructed forms of poor 
boys. 

But no matter what the background or 
the disposition of each new lad, Don 


® [bid., p. 201. 

1 J. B. Lemoyne, “‘Venerable John Bosco” 
(Salesian Press, New Rochelle, 1927), p. 66. 
This motto from his patron, St. Francis de 
Sales, hung on the wall of Bosco’s room. 
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Bosco would win him over. For at an 
early age he had learned the secret of 
opening hearts, even those most hard- 
ened; in a dream he was told: “Not 
by blows, but by gentleness and charity 
you must win over these boys.”!! An 
apt pupil, in due time he worked mir- 
acles of grace among youngsters—but 
none more striking than the celebrated 
picnic. 

THE GENUINE FRIEND OF BOYS 

GOES ALL OUT FOR THEM 


It was around the Easter of 1855.12 
He had given a retreat to the boys of 
La Generale, the Turin reformatory or 
juvenile prison. Even the most spoiled 
and rebellious lads were inspired to good 
resolutions. As reward and encourage- 
ment, Don Bosco proposed to the warden 
that the boys be allowed a day in the 
country. 

“But surely, Father, you are not 
serious?’ was the amazed rejoinder. 
Bosco was serious indeed, to the point of 
carrying his request to the Minister for 
Home Affairs. Although an anticlerical, 
this official respected the Saint and was 
‘ willing to grant permission. 

“You may carry out your plan con- 
cerning the walk...; from afar carabi- 
neers in disguise will follow you to keep 
order in case of need, and to use force 
in case anyone should refuse to return 
in the evening.” 

Don Bosco would accept, however, 
only on condition that no police be 
sent. “I take upon myself the whole 
responsibility, and Your Excellency may 
have me put in prison if any disorder 
happens.” 


1! Tbid., p. 117. At the time of this dream 
he was about nine years old. 


2 All of the direct quotations in this ac- 
count are drawn from “St. John Bosco’s Early 
Apostolate” (Burns, Oates, & Washbourne, 
London, 1934), pp. 317-325. This book was 
written by Father John Bonetti, S.C., one of 
Bosco’s earliest students, who kept up a diary 
from about the time of this picnic. 
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“But when evening returns, you will 
not bring back as many as one of those 
youngsters!” 

“You may have full confidence in me,” 
argued the priest, successfully. 


KINDNESS ACHIEVES WHAT 
FORCE FAILS TO DO 


The night before the holiday Bosco 
visited the prisoners to announce the 
good tidings and to appeal to their 
honor. “I have promised that to- 
morrow evening you will one and all 
return here. Can I rely on your con- 
duct?” There were shouts of assurance 
from the crowd and threats of reprisal 
to any delinquent. 

“Enough, enough! ...I trust in you 
all....The whole of Turin will have 
their eyes upon you to-morrow. If 
anyone were to misbehave himself, 
he would disgrace the others and would 
disgrace me above all.” 

The next morning three hundred jubi- 
lant boys hiked out a few miles to the 
royal park at Stupinigi scarcely less 
circumspect than a boarding-school on 
excursion. They attended Don Bosco’s 
Mass at the church and spent the day 
in games and races, with time out for 
lunch and a splendid dinner. By night- 
fall, needless to add, every youthful 
prisoner was back behind bars. 


EASIEST WAY TO BOY’S HEART 
IS THROUGH SMILING WORDS 


This incident emphasizes, among other 
lessons, that the Saint’s hold on young 
men depended on more than purely 
sacerdotal ministration in sanctuary 
and confessional. Since he sought to 
bind them to God through their alle- 
giance to himself, he seized upon all 
occasions to show them marks of warm 
personal regard. 

“It is necessary that the boys are not 
only loved,” he was reminded in a 
dream, “but that they also know that 
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they are loved.”!* To this end, the wall 
of diffidence between them and supe- 
riors must be broken down, and bonds 
of harmony and sympathy established 
“by being paternally familiar with the 
boys, especially at recreation. Without 
familiarity, love is not shown, and with- 
out showing it, there can be no con- 
fidence. He who wishes to be loved, 
must show that he himself loves. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ became little with the 
little and bore all their weaknesses. 
He is the teacher of familiarity. The 
teacher who is seen only at his desk in 
class is a teacher and no more; but if 
he enjoys the recreations with the boys, 
he becomes a brother. If a priest is 
only seen preaching in the pulpit, it can 
be said that he does neither more nor 
less than his duty; but if he says a word 
or two to the boys during recreation, his 
advices will be received as from one who 
loves. How many conversions have 
been brought about by a few kind 
words . . . casually said to a boy at 
play!’’!4 


ALLEGIANCE OF YOUTH WON 
NOT BY FORCE BUT BY LOVE 


The wisdom of these words is borne 
out by everyday observation. Why, 
for instance, will a boy say that Father 
X is a fine priest—in fact, the one he 
likes best? Since this very question has 
been put up to some four hundred high- 
school students, we can ponder their 
response in the following representative 
statements. 

“He plays baseball and other games 
with us. He doesn’t say: ‘If you do 
this, God will punish you.’ He just 
sits down with you and has a heart-to- 
heart talk. He also teaches by telling 
us stories of famous men.” 

‘Because of his interest in the boys 
of the parish and his ability to put one 
at ease in the confessional.” 





13 Lemoyne, op. cit., p. 171. 
14 [bid., p. 172. 


‘Because he is a real friend to you. 
He plays basketball with the boys, and 
he is holy when he is praying.” 

“T like him because he seems to be the 
most religious and friendly one that I 
know. He gives the best sermons that 
I ever heard, and you really learn from 
them.” 

“Because he takes interest in the 
things that we teen-agers are doing. 
The other priests don’t do anything to 
help.” 

“He is always smiling.” 

‘Because he monkeys around with all 
the boys, and he is very good to every- 
body.” 

‘He is very nice to all the fellows, not 
just to a bunch of ‘his’ boys. He is 
liked by everybody in the parish, and 
that fact is brought out by the number 
of people in his line for confession. I go 
to him as a confessor, too, because he 
talks to you and gives you a nice, help- 
ful sermon. He doesn’t moan at you or 
scare you like some priests do. No, this 
is the type of priest I really admire.” 


Significantly, while many of the four 
hundred boys mention that the priest 
played games with them, scarcely one 
thought to state how well or how 
poorly the priest played. Apparently 
the boys were impressed by the very 
fact that he played—a proof of his inter- 
est in them. 


OPEN-HEARTED CONFESSIONS 
THE AIM OF BOYS’ PRIESTS 


Notice above, also, how some boys 
think of the priest specifically as con- 
fessor. This isa good sign. The priest 
must always be distinct from the popu- 
larity-seeker; never content with mere 
good fellowship, he uses his personal in- 
fluence to bring boys to the Sacra- 
ments, Confession especially. ° 

Such an apostolic minister is a 
kindred spirit to St. Philip Neri. Keep- 
ing men—particularly young men— 
clean and holy through Confession was 
his special vocation. 

In an era unaccustomed to the prac- 
tice, he had his priests not only say Mass 
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daily but spend at least three whole 
mornings each week in the confessional. 
In fact, his congregation of secular 
priests was founded as a result of his 
extraordinary zeal for spiritual direction 
through the sacred tribunal. To his 
clergy and at least to some penitents the 
ideal he held up was daily confession. 

He himself was an indefatigable con- 
fessor. In his own room before day- 
break he would hear whatever young 
men came—sometimes as many as forty; 
they arrived and departed at their own 
convenience, using the door key hidden 
in a familiar spot.'® 

As God was pleased to have it, his 
very last day on earth was spent in truly 
characteristic fashion. Although ac- 
counted an invalid, he rose early to 
shrive all those waiting and to com- 
municate many at Mass. He then took 
a little soup, afterwards admitting more 
penitents. Again towards evening he 
heard confessions, before and after 
supper. He died shortly after mid- 
night, towards the close of his eightieth 
year. 6 


THE GENUINE BOYS’ PRIEST 
A TIRELESS CONFESSOR 


Don Bosco, as well, was an apostle of 
the sacred tribunal. There were times, 
in the beginning of his Oratory, when 
he had to spend up to eighteen hours at 
a stretch in the confessional so that none 
of his boys would have to go without the 
Sacraments. His active participation 
in games, his mingling with the boys at 
recreation, his night schools, his day 
classes—all his works, in fact, were im- 
mediately related to the confessional. 
A true scrulalor cordis, he employed 
dozens of little strategems for luring lads 





15 These data on Philip as confessor are taken 
from Abbé Ponelle’s biography, pp. 170, 172, 
560, 589. Curiously, the Saint restricted his 
penitents to Holy Communion less frequently 
than to confession. 

‘6 According to the account in Capecelatro, 
op. cil., pp.562-566. 
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to confession, particularly those who 
were strange, or downcast, or rebellious. 

He would hear confessions anytime, 
and anywhere; Pius IX had granted 
him the faculty of absolving quacumque 
ecclesia el loco. And after his church 
was constructed, he made the sacristy 
famous as the place where Turin boys 
would find him waiting. 

Such a strenuous confessorship pro- 
duced mighty results, the most remark- 
able of his penitents being the holy 
Dominic Savio. Another of his illus- 
trious charges—first an Oratory student, 
then a Salesian priest, missionary bish- 
op, and finally Cardinal—was Cagliero, 
who thus writes of his spiritual father: 


“He was constantly faithful to the 
principle that, besides affection, .. . 
great reverence is due to the young. 
Neither my companions nor I, during 
the thirty years and more in which we 
made our confession to him, remember 
having heard an unbecoming word.”’"” 


YOUTH APOSTLES OF TO-DAY 


Keeping company with Don Bosco 
and St. Philip are hundreds of American 
priests whom our adolescent boys revere 
for extraordinary sympathy both in and 
out of the confessional. And there are 
priests working quietly at parish or 
monastery routines who exercise an 
immense influence on boys far and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

In such instances you find an under- 
standing and enthusiastic man who has 
shaped up his own method of approach 
to youth. Perhaps he follows the pat- 
tern, let us say, of a certain Father X, a 
large, easy-going assistant-pastor whose 
special interest is boys—all the boys of 
the parish, particularly fellows in trouble. 

He will not likely be remembered as a 
great orator, since he dislikes public 
appearances; nor asa planner or builder, 
since he takes no delight in administra- 





17 Lemoyne, op. cil., p. 208. 
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tion; nor as a pedagogue, since his 
catechism classes are affairs slightly 
tumultuous. But in whatever parish 
he is stationed, he is not long in estab- 
lishing himself with the boys (and the old 
folks) by means of highly favorable 
man-to-man encounters. He is often 
seen in the parish yard at lunch time, 
bantering with the boys especially. 
During this noon period, too, his co- 
workers smile and ask: “Does he not 
hear more on-the-spot boys’ confessions 
in the school corridor than at the church 
on children’s day?” 

“Going to bat” for some parish delin- 
quent is for him a regular procedure. 
And that lad is marked as a perverse 
character indeed whom he cannot bring 
around. 

His very recreation is bent to the 
apostolate. His walks are planned to 
bring him by the homes of the boys, so 
that he learns all about the youngsters 
he is directing. 

As the good shepherd who employs 
various strategems for returning a stray 
lamb to the fold, his most forceful 
maneuver is perhaps to invite out for a 
ride that fellow who avoids the Sacra- 
ments. Commonly, when making busi- 
ness trips of some length, he fills his 
dilapidated auto to capacity with parish 
boys. But on this special occasion he 
limits the riders to the one prospective 
penitent; he has not driven too far be- 
fore the purple stole is produced—and 
another grateful adolescent is relieved of 
a burden. 

Stories could be multiplied about the 
zealous priest who takes a deeply per- 
sonal interest in boys, but this instance 
suffices to indicate what happens when 
such a man perceives in a special light 
the desperate need youngsters are in 
during adolescence, a critical period 
when a sacerdotal stitch in time saves 
nine. He then goes into action, like 
St. Paul, who in the night saw the vision 


of “‘a man of Macedonia standing and 
beseeching him, and saying: ‘Pass over 
into Macedonia, and help us.’ ” 

Similarly, we could imagine thousands 
of young men in our times calling out for 
aid. And we shall find apostolic men 
responding in so far as their duty allows. 
They undertake this unremunerative, 
lowly work which rules out nearly all 
manner of self-seeking—and a_ work 
which is peculiarly a challenge, for, as 
one priest wrote about the ministry of 
giving retreats to boys, “sissies need not 
apply.” 

For lack of time this present report on 
the retreat survey, the eighth appear- 
ing in the Review, shall have to be the 
last, although I had planned further 
discussions about open retreats, closed 
retreats, and retreats for Catholic boys 
in public schools. I can only request 
that some among the many boys’ priests 
in our country contribute articles on 
this, their favorite topic. 

A second request. A number of 
priests and teachers have asked that 
these discussions of boys’ problems be 
put into pamphlet form; some suggested 
that the original unvarnished data from 
the retreat survey constitute the pam- 
phlet, others that the reports already 
published be used (along with reports 
appearing in other periodicals). Would 
some priest be interested in preparing 
such a pamphlet under his own name? 

A final item. The “friend” and 
“colleague” often referred to in connec- 
tion with this retreat survey is Julius 


Timothy MeNary. 





He has been the 
silent collaborator in all of these dis- 
cussions. He shared half the torture of 
tabulating and classifying the thousands 
of answers on the 2101 questionnaires. 
Furthermore, he checked over most of 
these reports and suggested revisions. 
Perhaps this acknowledgment of his 
contribution is pitifully meagre, but 
happily it is not yet too late. 
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We Will Meet the Challenge! 


By WILLIAM F. JENKS, C.SS.R. 


As A RESULT of the late war, 
there is a more widespread social accept- 
ance of physical disability. A greater 
interest is being shown in our handi- 
capped. To-day the Catholic Church 
faces a great challenge to care for the 
spiritual—not to speak of the material— 
needs of its afflicted members. Has the 
Church kept pace with the times? 
What is being done for the spiritual and 
material needs of our handicapped 
Catholics? 

Following in the footsteps of the 
Master who went about doing good— 
curing the blind, the sick and the lame— 
the history of the Catholic Church is one 
long narrative of help, assistance and 
care for the handicapped. The consola- 
tions of our holy Faith have brought joy 
in the midst of suffering, calm in the time 
of confusion, contentment in the long 
hours of trial. Assistance—both finan- 
cial and material—has been lavished 
upon those in need. But to-day with 
countless numbers looking for spiritual 
and material assistance, the Catholic 
Church must muster all her forces to 
meet the challenge. 

Unfortunately, the 1950 U. S. Census 
will not include any questions on the 
physically handicapped. Reluctance on 
the part of many of the families to re- 
port the existence of handicaps among 
family members, besides the great diffi- 
culty in classifying physical handicaps, 
has resulted in the omission of questions 
of this nature. However, in the Febru- 
ary, 1949, Current Population Survey, it 
was estimated that 4,569,000 persons 
between the ages of 14 and 65 were 
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found to be disabled in the United 
States. This number does not include 
persons in resident institutions and per- 
sons in the armed services. 


THE CATHOLIC GUILD FOR 
THE BLIND 


Over 250,000 people in the United 
States are blind. Every year adds 
about 25,000 more, including nearly 
8000 of employable age. There are 1600 
blind veterans out of the 1,250,000 dis- 
abled servicemen, with 3000 veterans 
who are blind from other wars or from 
natural causes. 

Recent statistics give 14,400 blind 
children in the United States under 20 
years of age. The blind are cared for in 
61 residential schools throughout the 
country, with a total enrollment of 
6000. There are only 3 Catholic schools 
for the blind, caring for 99 pupils in the 
entire country: , the Lavelle School in 
New York City, St. Joseph’s School in 
Jersey City, and St. Mary’s Institute in 
Lansdale, Pa. The result is that Catho- 
lic children have to be educated in State 
institutions, with the consequent danger 
of loss of faith, lack of religious instruc- 
tion, and great difficulty in attending 
Holy Mass and frequenting the Sacra- 
ments. 

The pioneers in the work for the blind 
were Catholics. In 1784 Valentin Hauy 


(1745-1822) started the movement that 
resulted in the establishment of schools 
for the education of the blind. Louis 
Braille (1809-1852) created in 1827 his 
six-dot sign capable of symbolizing 
every linguistic sound, which is now 
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known all over the world as Braille 
writing. 

The Catholic Guild for the Blind has 
been organized in five dioceses in order 
to care for the spiritual and material 
needs of the blind. Retreats for the 
blind, a motor corps to bring them to 
Sunday Mass, and many other features 
of the Catholic Guild for the Blind make 
it a necessity in every diocese in the 
country. The Xavier Society for the 
Blind in New York City distributes 
Braille reading matter and “Talking 
Books” to Catholics throughout the 
country. Since only 25% of the blind 
read Braille, the “Talking Books” are in 
great demand. But as yet there is very 
little Catholic material on Talking 
Book records. Catholic organizations 
in Chicago and California are supplying 
zuide dogs to some of the 15% of blind 
persons who are able to use them. 

Catholic residences for the blind have 
been established in Newton, Mass., 
Jersey City, Brooklyn and New York 
City. Work is being done for the blind 
by the St. Vincent de Paul Society in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the Legion of Mary in 
Ohio, and by the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumne and a few 
other Catholic organizations throughout 
the country. 


THE DEAF-BLIND AND 
THE DEAF 


Over 2000 people in the United States 
are deaf-blind. Great strides have been 
made in the teaching of these “‘children 
of the silent night”? at Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind. The Sisters of St. Joseph take 
care of their religious education, and 
spend long hours of patient labor teach- 
ing these deaf-blind children the truths 
of our holy faith. 

According to the Survey conducted by 
the U. S. Public Health Service, there 
are about 10,000,000 people in the 


United States with hearing deficiencies. 
Over 239,000 men and women are deaf 
(206,250 partially deaf; 32,750 totally 
deaf). There are 204 schools for the 
deaf in the U. S., with a total enrollment 
of 18,316. 

Over 4000 Catholic children are deaf. 
Eleven schools for the deaf are under 
Catholic management, caring for 1338 
pupils. Three of these Catholic schools 
are State-supported. All of these eleven 
Catholic schools for the deaf and the 
three Catholic schools for the blind are 
East of the Mississippi River. In the 
State schools for the deaf where many 
Catholic children are educated, there is 
great danger of loss of faith, and many 
are unable to attend Holy Mass and fre- 
quent the Sacraments. In a_ great 
many dioceses a Moderator for the Deaf 
has been appointed to care for their 
spiritual and material needs. Several 
seminaries have started classes in the 
sign language. A French priest, Abbé 
Charles Michel de |l’Epée, instituted, 
perfected and spread the knowledge of 
the sign language throughout the world. 
But the apostolate for the deaf and also 
that for the blind are still far behind 
other types of missionary endeavor. 
Great praise should be given to the 
Blind Section and the Deaf Section of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
and of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association for their untiring 
efforts to interest the Hierarchy and 
clergy and nuns throughout the country 
in the work for the blind and deaf. 


VARIOUS OTHER HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS 


The Catholic Church has ever been i . 
the forefront in her solicitous care for her 
seriously handicapped children. To- 
day greater efforts must be made as the 
case-load increases day by day. How 
can we meet this challenge? A Modera- 
tor for the Handicapped is needed in 
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every diocese to supervise, codrdinate 
and correlate the work being done for 
the spiritual and material welfare of the 
very large number of Catholic handi- 
capped persons. 

Figures alone will not tell the com- 
plete story. We are considering now 
the countless thousands who are unable 
to come to Christ even in their mother’s 
arms, and who beg and plead that Christ 
come down to them. Scattered around 
the nation in various State institutions 
and hospitals and asylums, they need 
instruction in their faith by nuns or 
voluntary workers, and they yearn for 
the visit of God’s priest so that they may 
nourish their souls on Holy Communion. 
If the Moderator of the Deaf and the 
priest in charge of the Catholic Guild for 
the Blind are kept very, very busy, what 
a vast field of priestly endeavor awaits 
the Moderator of the Handicapped! 

Statistics tell us that there are over 
500,000 epileptics in the United States; 
176,000 children under 21 years of age 
with cerebral palsy; 200,000 amputees 
with 30,000—70,000 new amputees each 
year. Our armed forces suffered 17,000 
amputation casualties during almost four 
years of war. Then consider the 150,- 
000—200,000, young and old, in institu- 
tions for the mentally deficient; the 
500,000 tubercular patients; the start- 
ling number of poliomyelitis cases that 
are increasing day by day in leaps and 
bounds; besides the conservative esti- 
mate of over 5,000,000 children between 
the ages of 5 and 19 who are either 
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physically, mentally or emotionally 
handicapped. Then you can see in 
some slight measure the challenge the 
Catholic Church is facing to-day in 
merely caring for the spiritual needs of 
her handicapped, not to speak of their 
material wants. 


SOME GENERAL METHODS OF 
MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


“The harvest is indeed great, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that He send 
laborers into His harvest”’ (Luke, x. 2). 
And so we hope and pray that the day 
will soon dawn when in every diocese in 
the country the spiritual and material 
needs of the handicapped may be taken 
care of by a Moderator for the Deaf, a 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, and a 
Moderator for the Handicapped. What 
joy will flood the hearts of our Catholic 
deaf when at least one confessional in 
every church will be equipped with a 
hearing-aid, loud speakers are installed 
in our churches, and here and there in 
the large churches a hearing-aid in the 
benches! 

A Moderator for the Handicapped can 
arrange and Catholic 
education of the handicapped, provide 
transportation to Sunday Mass and to 
retreats and outings, provide for their 
spiritual needs, and whatever material 
assistance the diocese can offer, and thus 
bring Christ to these afflicted men, 
women and children, who are unable but 
willing to come to Him. 
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A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


Priests’ Life in France 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, in its 
July issue, gives the first of a series of 
three articles on the present state of the 
Church in France, and on the conditions 
amid which the average French priest 
lives and works, especially in the rural 
districts. The article is in the form of a 
letter to a young Irish priest who feels 
inclined to answer the appeal of some 
of the French Bishops for the services 
of Irish priests, so as to make up for the 
lamentable shortage of vocations. The 
writer is a priest who has been working in 
France for a number of years, and who 
thus writes from personal experience. 
The picture he draws is a heart-breaking 
one. After quoting the late Cardinal 
Suhard, who declared that “‘of the five 
millions in my diocese (Paris) nearly 
four million are completely out of touch 
with the Church,” and Henri Bordeaux 
who, in his book “La grande misére du 
clergé de France,” writes that of the 
forty millions that make up the popula- 
tion of France, five at most practise, 
more or less, the writer asks: “How did 
this come about)” His answer is 
terrible in its terseness: ‘the Ecole 
Laique.” ‘To translate this by “the lay 
or secular school” is to fall far short of 
the awful reality. These schools are all 
of them State-endowed, religion may not 
be taught within their walls, the priest is 
not permitted to enter, and the teacher, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is 
actively anti-clerical and anti-religious. 
There are indeed voluntary schools 
maintained by the contributions of the 
faithful, but the teachers are miserably 


paid for lack of funds. There are also 
Catholic hospitals maintained by the 
Catholic body, but by their side are the 
State hospitals where no priest is allowed 
to enter qua priest, unless he is expressly 
sent for by the patients. 

The most distressing feature of church 
life is the lack of pastoral clergy. A 
third of the French pastoral clergy are 
over sixty. Many parishes are without 
a resident priest. Churches and presby- 
teries are locked, some of them for 
years; if the traveller can get someone 
to open the door, he is met by a picture 
of desolation, and he may be told that 
Mass is only said once a month, or 
once a fortnight, since the curé has so 
many other parishes to look after. 


The writer quotes the evidence of 
three priests who had spent a period of 
nine months in a rural district of about 
6000 inhabitants, somewhere in central 
France. These priests admit with com- 
plete simplicity that when embracing 
the priesthood they also chose poverty. 
The people among whom they settled 
no longer understand what it is they 
have come to do among them. In their 
eyes they are useless, and live by exploit- 
ing what remains of a superstition in 
which they themselves no longer believe. 
At best, the priest is just an official 
performing ceremonies for which, in their 
opinion, he is amply paid since they take 
so little time to carry out. The three 
priests accordingly decided to forego all 
stole fees. But if they do this, they 
must needs take up some kind of manual 
work in order to live. At the present 
time 8000 francs a month is the mini- 
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mum necessary, not to live, but merely 
to exist, but “our Bishop pays each 
priest 1166.60 francs a month,” one 
priest said. ‘‘What with twenty-three 
or twenty-four Mass stipends, half a 
dozen marriages and a few funerals 
annually, the total of stole fees is five 
thousand francs.” This priest has seven 
parishes and ten churches to look after, 
spread over four hundred square kilom- 
eters of rugged mountain country. In 
winter he has one fire for cooking and 
heating. On Sunday, January 25, 1948, 
one solitary woman and eight children 
came to church in one of the seven par- 
ishes; in some of the others, there were 
only two or three people present. 

The drift from the country to the city 
and the consequent depopulation of the 
villages is another cause of the decay of 
religion. In a village near the place 
where the writer of the article lives, there 
is a village with no priest, a Post Office 
and a total population of eight. For a 
distance of twenty to thirty miles, 
there are deserted farms, and the land 
is let to Spaniards, Poles, Italians and 
former German prisoners of war who pay 
the absent French landlord half of 
what they make by the exploitation of 
the land. The French peasant has been 
robbed of his religion by Godless poli- 
ticians and a Godless education. The 
Curé d’Ars used to say that, if you left a 
parish without a priest for twenty years, 
the people would worship the beasts. 
It is to prevent such a catastrophe that 
the French bishops appeal for help from 
Ireland. At this day an Irishman is 
Bishop of Nevers. 


Flight from Work 


“Man is born to labor’ (Job, v.7), 
and the Preacher warns us not to “hate 
laborious works, nor husbandry ordained 
by the Most High” (Ecclus., vii. 16). 
These are some of the “hard sayings”’ of 
the Bible; yet, unless they are heeded 
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the world cannot go on. There simply 
is no escape from the law laid down at 
the beginning of human history: “Jn 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread” (Gen., iii. 19). But “it is the 
growing experience and hardening belief 
of many observant and honest people 
among all classes that there is creeping, 
indeed that there has crept into our 
land, a real disgust for work.” This 
grave observation is made in a sober, 
objective article in the London Tablet 
for July 2. The writer points out that 
the materialistically minded members of 
the working classes demand _ leisure, 
money, power and what they call equal 
opportunity. They fail to see that in 
any industry there can only be a few in 
charge. They do not seem to realize 
that the clamor for shorter hours 
coupled with an ever-recurring demand 
for higher wages, and the whole capped 
by a deliberate restriction of output, can 
only lead to one result—national ruin 
and decay, and hence to the forfeiture 
of the privileges already won by organ- 
ized labor, and a return to living con- 
ditions far worse than those that ob- 
tained in the rural society of the Middle 
Ages. 

Though the working man is not aware 
of it, what he is striving after is ‘‘to 
realize his own personality in his work.” 
He wants his work to be personal, worth 
while, not impersonal and dictated. 
Employers realize this, and much is 
being done to render work less mechani- 
cal and more interesting. However, it 
is in the very nature of industry that it 
frustrates personal interest in work. 
There is but one remedy, the Christian 
view of work—viz., that it is ordained 
by God, whatever it may be, and for 
that reason a form of worship of the 
Divine Majesty. 

This demands the recognition of the 
fact that, though God made men equal 
as regards their nature, He did not 
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endow them equally as regards talents 
or fortune. Hence, it is God’s will that 
those who have received more should 
provide for the less favored ones: ‘““The 
fact of social differences in status can 
never be eradicated, however often 
their names or members may be changed. 
Ownership entails obligations; so does 
the status of the workers. Failure to 
recognize these obligations has led to 
class welfare on an unprecedented scale. 
Peace and harmony can be brought 
about only by a return to the religious 
view of ownership and work. 


The Limbo of Unbaptized 
Children 


The fate of the immense number of 
children who die without Baptism (we 
may include in their number those 
adults who never had the use of their 
faculties) is one of the obscurest and at 
the same time one of the most distressing 
problems of our theology. In the 
absence of any light from either Scrip- 
ture or the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church, we are thrown back upon the 
speculations of divines. But even in 
this purely speculative sphere the only 
generally accepted inference is that it 
seems irreconcilable with all we know 
about God that those who have never 
committed any personal sin should share 
the same fate as those who, with full 
knowledge, have turned their back upon 
Him. On the other hand, in view of 
Our Lord’s emphatic statement about 
the necessity of Baptism as an indis- 
pensable condition of salvation, these 
unfortunate beings seem to be for ever 
excluded from the beatific vision of 
God. Theologians accordingly speak of 
a mysterious, ill-defined, and indeed 
indefinable state or place called Limbo, 
in which those who die without Baptism 
enjoy a natural happiness derived from 
an analogical knowledge of God, which 
is the only one they are capable of. The 


existence of Limbo is no part of the 
official teaching of the Church; it is no 
more than a theological opinion; in 
fact, it is not even a theological conclu- 
sion—that is, a truth based on and de- 
rived from sure principles. But the 
fact that it is taught in the schools and 
in treatises that have received ecclesias- 
tical approval lends substance to a 
conviction which almost forces itself 
upon us. 

This matter was discussed in the 
Homitetic (August, September, October, 
1946) and is the subject of a long article 
in La Nouvelle Revue Théologique of 
Louvain (June, 1949). The author of 
the paper makes capital out of the doc- 
trine of Christ’s headship of the human 
race. The Holy Innocents are honored 
as true Martyrs; yet, they were not 
capable of a conscious acceptance of 
death for Christ. Ifmartyrdom, though 
undergone unconsciously, yields all the 
fruits of Baptism, is it not conceivable 
that, if a child dies before Baptism, the 
Church’s wish that all herchildren should 
attain to eternal life may supply what 
is wanting on the part of the child? 
“Since at thechild’s baptism the Church’s 
faith supplies for the child’s incapacity 
of making a personal act of faith, may it 
not be possible that the volum baptismi 
of the Church makes up for the child’s 
lack of this votum?’’ Here the writer 
invokes his doctrine of the solidarity of 
all men with Christ and, as a conse- 
quence, with the Church. The Church, 
he claims, forms the votum baptismi 
“socially.”” The meaning is, I suppose, 
that since the child is a member of the 
human family and thereby linked to 
Christ, its head, the Church, as Christ’s 
agent, is able to supply what the chil- 
dren areincapable of doing for themselves. 
One fears that the theory—it is no more 
than that—must come to grief if one 
remembers that the Church’s de facto 
authority is limited to those whom 
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Baptism makes her children, even 
though de jure she is the Mother and 
Mistress of all men. 


Priests in Overalls 


The Tipographia Poliglotta Vaticana 
(Vatican City, Rome) publishes an il- 
lustrated monthly under the above title. 
The text is in Italian, but a summary of 
the articles is supplied in English, 
French, German and Spanish. The il- 
lustrations are of outstanding quality 
and interest. The letterpress is excel- 
lent. The subscription is 3500 lire (8 
dollars). The articles deal with litera- 
ture, archeology, sociology, art, etc., 
and the text of some papal pronounce- 
ment is an unvarying feature. 

In the June issue, under the above 
title, the well-known Rector of the 
Catholic University of Milan, P. Agos- 
tino Gemelli, examines with a compe- 
tence peculiar to himself various plans 
recently devised in America, England 
and elsewhere for the humanizing of 
industry and the part the clergy might 
play in such an undertaking. The 
distinguished writer begins by enumer- 
ating some of the causes of the workers’ 
discontent, a discontent that obtains 
not only in the factory but even in the 
countryside, at least in the large agricul- 
tural combines that are found in some 
countries. 

Since it is a fact that the workers re- 
gard the various provisions made on 
their behalf by the employers (hospitals, 
schools, recreational centers) as no more 
than a form of charity, or a kind of 
restitution (if only a partial one) of that 
which the other sections of the popula- 
tion owe to them, some priests have been 
induced to become laborers themselves, 
just to show that the Church, or reli- 
gion, is not bound up with the capitalist 
society or the present condition of 


labor. P. Gemelli does not favor this 
proceeding. He invites the study of the 
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laws that regulate human relations. In- 
stead of thinking only of the individual, 
we should view him as a member of a 
group and in his relations to it—viz., to 
his foreman, his employer, his fellow- 
workers. He declares that it is a cruel 
irony to speak of “joy in work” in a 
modern industrial combine, and a delu- 
sion to imagine that some day such a 
condition may be attained. He tells 
his readers that by this statement of his 
he has drawn down on his head the crit- 
icisms of theoricians who, unlike him- 
self, have never lived side by side with 
working men and worked with them. 
Those who speak of “the joy of work” 
have either never been inside a factory, 
or do not know what it is to be engaged 
in serial or mass production. There 
can be no joy in such work. Profes- 
sional satisfaction can only be realized if 
the worker becomes a_ collaborator. 
Such an improvement, P. Gemelli 
thinks, is not impossible. A share in 
management is a first step in that direc- 
tion, but the most crying need is a change 
of atmosphere in industry. To this end 
those in charge should be men capable of 
proper appreciation of the laborer’s 
work and of understanding his needs 
and aspirations as a human individual. 
This is where the priest comes in—not 
indeed by just speaking to this or that 
man, but by visiting his home, interest- 
ing himself in his affairs, visiting him in 
hospital, advising and helping in difficult 
circumstances, in a word, by friendli- 
ness with his family: “‘Not camouflaged 
as a laborer but clad in his priestly garb, 
let the priest exercise his proper priestly 
activity. Results will soon appear.” 
P. Gemelli wants the priest to take an 
interest in the concerns of the worker and 
his family. There is no need for him to 
put on overalls and to work at a factory 
bench. Those whom he wants to help 
neither expect nor want him to do this. 
They want the priest to be a priest, not 
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fréres—one a 


a mechanic. In this connection a per- 
sonal experience may not be out of 
place. On our way back from Castel 
Gandolfo in company with two con- 
Roman (“Romano da 
Roma,” he proudly declared) and the 
other a Belgian who during a stay in 
England had learned to drive a car—we 


came upon a motorist who was attending 
to his car which had broken down. The 
Belgian forthwith proffered assistance, 
only to be told respectfully but firmly: 
*“Reverendo, you attend to your church; 
I can see to my car myself.” I have 
always felt that there is a profound 
lesson in the unknown motorist’s remark. 
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Homies FOR THE Monrs 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By JOHN P. SULLIVAN, O.P. 





Second Sunday of Lent 


Glory through the Mist 


“To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my trust; let 
me not be ashamed” (Introit). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Dark terror in Donora. 

(2) At this moment, there is a moral poison 
in the air. 

(3) The victims of this poison are the spiritu- 
ally weak. 

(4) Those with strong faith in God survive. 

(5) This strength comes from the realization 
that through the mists of the cross shines 

* the glory of the crown. 


On the banks of the Monongahela 
river stands the small town of Donora, 
Pennsylvania. Until a year and a half 
ago, the name of this town meant little 
or nothing to most people. However, 
at that time Donora made the head- 
lines of almost every newspaper in the 
country. Dark terror had visited Don- 
ora suddenly, chokingly. A thick cloud, 
the now infamous “‘smog,”’ made up of 
fog and heavy smoke had settled over 
the town. For four days the people 
were blanketed by that dreadful com- 
bination. At noon the street lights 
peered dimly through the darkness. 
Behind closed doors, families waited for 
the cloud to lift and prayed while loved 
ones died. Some of the strong men ven- 
tured out of their homes to work. Most 
of the townspeople were either too sick 
or too frightened to leave their houses. 
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The doctors of Donora were on constant 
call. These people were used to fogs, 
but they had never seen anything like 
this. Horror mounted as_ rumors 
trickled out that a man had died on 
this street, or a woman had passed away 
on another street. 

On the morning of the fifth day, the 
air cleared. The people came out of 
their homes, relieved and_ grateful. 
Then they began to compare notes. 
During the time of the terror, nineteen 
people died: almost everyone had been 
sick for a while. Those who had sur- 
vived came to the conclusion that death 
had taken the weak and the sickly. 
Most of the victims were old and were 
afflicted with asthmatic or bronchial 
difficulties. Even under normal condi- 
tions, these poor people found breathing 
an exhausting task. When the air 
thickened around them, they quickly 
succumbed. The healthy and_ the 
strong had lived through the four-day 
nightmare. 

Like the people of Donora, at this 
very moment you Catholics are living in 
an atmosphere that can bring death, not 
to the body but to the soul. This threat 
of death, more than a threat in some 
instances, has terrified many, as the 
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Psalmist writes: ““The troubles of my 
heart are multiplied’”’ (Gradual). The 
fog that poisons the air we breathe is the 
concoction of Satan and his horde of 
God-hating minions. This dark, dank 
cloud confuses many. Where to turn? 
Which is right? Which is wrong? 
What is true? What is false? Was 
Christ really God) Or was He just an 
ethical teacher? Did He know what He 
was about, or was He mixed up and con- 
fused as thousands, millions, of people 
are to-day? Some of the best sellers of 
the present day are adding to the mists 
that surround us, because the authors 
have chosen to sit back and peck away 
at their typewriters, blithely ignoring 
centuries of tradition and scholarship. 
Grinning at all the confusion, turmoil, 
and despair is the father of lies, the Devil. 


MORAL POISON AND 

ITS VICTIMS 

Many Catholics have succumbed, 
have been lost in the swirling mists, but, 
like those who diéd in the Donora dis- 
aster, these victims were weak and un- 
healthy spiritually. They were, at best, 
nominal Catholics. You know, the 
Devil is a very clever foe. He measures 
the temptation to fit the size of his vic- 
tim. There are no king-size tempta- 
tions for serf-size men. There are no 
temptations to great wealth, unlimited 
power, undreamed-of pleasures, and 
world-wide fame held out to ordinary 
souls. These ordinary souls are tempted 
to ordinary sins. For example, slow- 
ness to pray, or no prayer at all; a 
steady amount of criticism and rash 
judgment; inattentiveness at Sunday 
Mass or omitting the Holy Sacrifice for 
any reason whatsoever. For the most 
part, the Devil does not have to work 
too hard on ordinary souls, but remem- 
ber, even one soul is a tremendous prize 
for the enemy of God. For even one 
soul, the Son of God would have suf- 


fered His awful agonizing death upon 
the cross. 


THE WEAK FALL EASY VICTIMS 
TO SATAN 


Only the weak give in to their terror 
and fall easy victims to Satan. The 
strong in faith rely on God: “.. .deliver 
us, O God of Israel, from all our tribula- 
tions” (Introit). The strong also turn 
to God and beseech Him: ‘‘O God, who 
seest that we are wholly destitute of 
strength: do Thou both inwardly and 
outwardly keep us, that in body we may 
be preserved from all adversities, and in 
soul cleansed from evil thoughts” (Col- 
lect). The strong in faith also remem- 
ber, with a glow of happiness, that St. 
Paul has written: “‘For this is the will of 
God, your sanctification’ (Epistle). 
How can the strong forget the vision of 
Mount Tabor? Peter, James, and John 
were privileged to see the Divinity of 
Christ bursting through His humanity. 
Do we have to look to modern authors 
and follow their confused notions about 
Christ, while we have the certainty of 
the Scriptures? The vision the Apostles 
saw on Tabor was given to them to keep 
them strong during the dark days of 
Christ’s rejection, death and_ burial. 
They were to nourish the memory of 
Tabor as a cold man fans a dying ember. 
They were yet to know that after an 
interval of interminable tragedy they 
would see Him in glory on Easter Sun- 
day, and on a variety of occasions until 
His Ascension into Heaven. Christ 
alone knew how much the Apostles 
needed that moment of glory, because 
they would have to recall it time and 
again through the mists of humiliations, 
rejections, and sufferings. 


THE STRONG IN FAITH WIN 
THE CROWN OF GLORY 


All of you who are strong in the faith 
recall, not theoretically but very prac- 
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tically, that the test of faith must come 
in ways that God has planned. To you 
these trials, deprivations, worrisome 
troubles, and demonstrations of your 
weaknesses are all annoying. But un- 
less you can face them squarely, God 
wants no part of you. The testing of 
your faith is to see whether or not you 
are worthy of God. The crown of 
glory is won only on the cross of pain— 
whatever that pain may be, mental or 
physical. 

What is your cross to-day? That 
awful, terrifying fog which Satan has 
thrown across the roadway of your life. 
God has permitted this. He allows 
Satan to try you with the tactics of con- 
fusion, with temptations measured to 
your size—lures, enticements, all de- 
signed to block your eyes to the vision of 





God and the goal of glory God has set 
up for you. The Devil is wily. He 
does trap many earthbound souls, but 
he knows the power of God and the 
strength of the Christian soul. That 
strength lies in the glory that shines 
through the mist, a light more welcome 
than the tiny glow that will guide a 
traveller to a night’s lodging after a 
weary day on the road. What is that 
glory? The Apostles saw it on Tabor, 
Christ’s Divinity shining through His 
humanity. You see it now in His 
Church, on His altar. You are a 
blessed people. You can see beyond 
this temptation of the moment to the 
hope of an eternal glory. Sing out to 
God: ‘Remember us, O Lord, in the 
favor of Thy people: visit us with Thy 
salvation” (Tract). 


Third Sunday of Lent 


Eyes Only for God 


“Walk then as children of the light; for the fruit of the light is in all goodness, and 
justice, and truth” (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Exorcism is a solemn and impressive 
ritual. 

(2) Our Lord’s exorcism of the evil spirit is 
questioned. 

(3) The blind critics of Our Lord see evil, 
because that is what they want to see. 

(4) There is a strange exorcism that reverses 
the usual order. 

(5) The effect of this exorcism is terrifying. 

(6) The children of light are conditioned to 
ward off the inroads of Satan, because 
their eyes look only towards God. 


An age that refuses to believe in God 
is not likely to put much stock in the 
existence of a devil. But whether 
people choose to believe it or not, we 
know that a devil does exist. Our 
strongest persuasions come from the 
solemn and impressive ritual of exor- 
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cism. In these rites, we see a titanic 
struggle between the evil one and the 
almighty power of God. Exorcism does 
not belong to the dark ages. The 
exorcizing of evil spirits can and does 
take place to-day. The priest who girds 
himself for such an office prepares by 
diligent prayer and severe fasting. He 
knows the strength of his opponent, but 
does not underestimate God’s power. 
Very unusual occurrences take place at 
these rites. Occurrences that might 
make the most hardbitten materialist 
confess that there is an invisible, spiri- 
tual world just a hair’s breadth away. 
The possessed person may speak in a 
foreign tongue, may perform unusual 
feats of strength, may reveal past sins. 
An air of mystery hovers over the dra- 
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matic scene: weird howlings may fill the 
air, bells will suddenly ring, furniture 
and chinaware may be tossed around by 
unseen hands. The devil is not too 
anxious to leave the body that he has 
captured. Exorcising the evil spirit is 
not the work of a coward. The priest 
who takes on that burden must be a 
stout-hearted and pious man. The 
Catholic who has read about cases of 
exorcism, or who has heard about them, 
is convinced that there is a devil. A 
few minutes at the rite of exorcizing 
would soon bring the modern thinker 
around to the same point of view. 


CHRIST’S POWER OVER THE 

EVIL SPIRITS 

The priest, the representative of 
Christ, has power over the devil, be- 
cause Christ had that power. In the 
Gospel for this Sunday, we read: “At 
that time Jesus was casting out a devil, 
and the same was dumb” (Gospel), 
You may imagine that scene. There 
were crowds around Our Lord; some 
favored Him, others disliked Him. The 
man who was possessed may have 
frothed at the mouth, because the devil 
would not want to leave that body. 
However, the devil feared the power of 
Christ. That was more than the ene- 
mies of Our Lord did. They questioned 
this exorcism and declared that Our 
Lord was in league with the devil. Our 
Lord’s answer showed up the stupidity of 
their charge. By their condemnation 
of what He did, they also condemned 
their own children. Also, in this reply, 
Our Lord exposes the strength of the 
devil—unified action. The devil has a 
one-track mind. That one-tracked pur- 
pose is to drag your soul into hell. 

The blind critics of Our Lord saw evil 
in His action, because they wanted to see 
evil. Their minds were prejudiced 
against the goodness of Christ. They 
were bold enough to ask for a sign from 


heaven, after they had ignored the cast- 
ing out of their master who was from 
hell. The critics of Christ are still 
among us, just as surely as the devil is. 
They still are unconvinced of the word 
and works of Christ. They are still 
blind because their eyes are on the works 
of darkness. In contrast, the follower 
of Christ has his sight, because his eyes 
are on God: “So are our eyes unto the 
Lord our God, until He have mercy on 
us’’ (Tract). 


THE STRANGE EXORCISM 
WORKED BY SINNERS 


Those people who blind themselves 
to the goodness of God, sinners, per- 
form upon their own souls a strange 
exorcism—the exorcising of God. You 
believe that, when you are in the state of 
grace, God lives in your soul. This 
divine indwelling is a tremendous doc- 
trine, and is the reason why we should 
be so on our guard to avoid the obnox- 
ious contamination of the devil’s touch. 
By deliberate, unrepented sin, God is 
driven from the soul. The soul does not 
remain untenanted, for in a flash the 
devil movesin. What a sorry exchange 
this is! In place of God, a smirking 
devil; in place of peace, chaos; in place 
of happiness, misery. If heaven begins 
on earth, then so does hell. Heaven 
does begin on earth with the possession 
of grace, with the divine indwelling. 
Hell begins on earth with the loss of 
grace, with the diabolic indwelling. 

You may have seen people dispos- 
sessed, thrown out of their homes. They 
make a sorry sight, sitting on the side- 
walk with their meager possessions 
scattered about them. You may have 
seen human derelicts, men wandering 
the streets with empty eyes, looking 
only for oblivion. They are the living 
dead. The presence of the devil within 
the walls of the soul produces the same 
result. Gone is the taste for anything 
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spiritual. Prayer, spiritual reading, 
thoughts of God nauseate the soul. In 
place of these, the soul, driven by its new 
master, goes down to the earth for its 
pleasures—the base, the material, the 
sensual. These things cannot satisfy 
the soul made for God. Eventually 
these pleasures pall. St. Paul lists the 
effects of the devil-driven soul: ‘But 
fornication, and all uncleanness_ or 
covetousness. ..or obscenity, or foolish 
talking, or scurrility, which is to no pur- 
pose...’’ (Epistle). The soul possessed 
by the devil, the soul tied down by sin, 
is a hollow, empty soul and makes loud 
noises to cover its nothingness. Words 
can barely depict the state of such a 
soul. Even the harrowing descriptions 
by converted sinners can scarcely bring 
it home to us. You can see the terrify- 
ing effects in people around you. 
Would you trade places with them? 
Most certainly not. 


CHILDREN OF LIGHT REPEL 
THE ASSAULTS OF SATAN 


You are the children of light. You 
can see where you are going in a con- 
fused and badly mixed-up world. Why 
are you so fortunate? Because of God’s 
grace and His tender care for you. 
Also, because you have worked with 
God. He has said: “Yea, rather, 
blessed are they who hear the word of 


God, and keep it’? (Gospel). You are 
among those who keep God’s word. 
Because you keep God’s word, you 


are conditioned for the inroads of 


Satan. 
What is your protection? It is 
vigilance: ‘‘My eyes are ever towards 


the Lord: for He shall pluck my feet out 
of the snare” (Introit). Looking to- 
wards God and the things of God makes 
the invitations of Satan futile. Again, 
we must have complete dependence upon 
God for His assistance: “We beseech 
Thee, Almighty God, regard the desires 


of those that humble themselves: and 


stretch forth in our defense the right 
hand of Thy majesty” (Collect). Satan 
fears the power of God. He knows that 
God permits him to roam through the 
world testing men. His permission, 
however, is limited. Though he ap- 
pears strong and is clever, a sprinkle of 
holy water, the sign of the cross, the 
holy Name of Jesus is enough to terrify 
him. These are the protections God 
has given us to keep the house of our 
soul as the temple of God. 

You are children of the light. It is 
still light enough for you to see where 
danger lies. Stay close to the Light, 
and you shall find this to be true: 
“Blessed are they that dwell in Thy 
house, they shall praise Thee for ever 
and ever” (Communion). 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 


A Time to Laugh 


“So then, brethren, we are not the children of the bondwoman, bul of the free: by the 
freedom wherewith Christ has made us free’’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) As we survey the world this morning, 
there is not much-reason for us to 
rejoice. 

(2) Here and there faint rays of goodness 
glimmer. 
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ese 


(3) What can we draw from these scattered 
“human” incidents? 

(4) The upside down condition of the world 
can be set right by the action of Christ. 

(5) From Him and His heritage we learn how 
to rejoice. 
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The battle of the optimist and the 
pessimist never quite ends. The reason 
is that both can see only the worst in 
men or the best. Of course, this is not 
using all the evidence or proof that is 
available. When facts are ignored, 
conclusions are bound to be one-sided. 
Closing one’s eyes to important data is 
not the best way to reach a logical 
answer. Somewhere in between the 
glee of the optimist and the gloom of the 
pessimist lies the perfect answer to the 
present-day chaos. And in this answer, 
we can find reasons for rejoicing on 
Letare Sunday. 


DISCOURAGING STATE OF THE 
WORLD TO-DAY 


As you survey the condition of the 
world this morning, there is not much 
reason for you to rejoice. It is only 
laboring the obvious to say that the 
world is in a sorry state. The worst 
thing that seems to have happened to 
the world is the inhuman way in which 
men treat one another. Once this way 
of acting was called “rugged individual- 
ism.’’ Men were admired only for the 
fact that they got ahead in the world. 
Men who did not ride on the leader’s 
bandwagon were doomed to be crushed 
beneath its grinding wheels. Getting 
to the top of the heap was the great 
achievement. How a man got there 
did not seem to matter too much. He 
could leave broken bones, ruined com- 
petitors, crushed spirits in his wake. 
That did not lessen his glamor. To get 
on top and to stay there meant that you 
had to be cruel and rough. There was 
no place for sentiment or softness in the 
top man’s makeup. Is this “push” 
worthy of admiration? Do we admire 
the zeal of the Reds who concretize this 
principle? Surely, they are making 
headway in the world. Their headway 
is your headache. Because they have 
put into practice our materialistic 


theory, we have no reason for rejoicing 
to-day. These men, satanic tools, have 
crushed, killed, ground into the earth 
their fellow-countrymen and all opposi- 
tion wherever they have met it. Do we 
cheer them on? Hardly. Our hearts 
are saddened, because our brothers in 
Christ have felt the gnarled fist of god- 
less tyrants. We pray: “Grant, we 
beseech Thee, O Almighty God: that 
we who are afflicted for our deeds as we 
deserve, may be relieved by the comfort 
of Thy grace’’ (Collect). This is a 
prayer that free men may whisper, and 
that the enslaved may breathe to a 
merciful God. 


SOME CONSOLING ASPECTS OF 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


But all is not darkness in the world. 
Here and there we find evidence of men 
acting as human beings and as children 
of God. What would you think of this? 
The scene is a busy, crowded, noisy 
street in Jerusalem. People are brush- 
ing past one another, intent only on 
their own business. Huddled against 
an ancient wall are two beggars. One 
stares vacantly towards the passing 
noise with sightless eyes. The other 
old, dirty, in rags—takes a bit of bread 
from his tunic, perhaps the sum of his 
day’s begging, breaks it and shares it 
with his less fortunate friend. “Be- 
cause you did it to one of these, My 
least brethren...”” (Matt., xxv. 40). 
In a city on the Atlantic coast, a young 
mother sits huddled in a room all day. 
She is crippled with arthritis. Her 
neighbors take turns cooking for her, 
cleaning the house, doing her wash. 
They expect no praise. They just 
think it is the right thing todo. Again, 
another mother and her five children 
were found starving, too proud to beg. 
When food was brought to the mother, 
she said: “Give mine to the children; 
I am all right.”” She was so weak from 
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hunger that she could hardly stand, but 
with her the children came first. This 
is the material which the optimist would 
like to use for his arguments. But these 
“human” incidents are so few in contrast 
to the mass murders and persecutions. 

However, we can draw some comfort 
out of these. The people of the world 
are not completely corrupt. For this, 
we can “rejoice with joy, you that have 
been in sorrow” (Introit). We are not 
going overboard with either the opti- 
mist or the pessimist. We might ask: 
“Why are some people so human, so 
kind»” The answer is: because of 
*...the freedom wherewith Christ has 
made us free’ (Epistle). The freedom 
He bestows on men makes us appreciate 
our position as brothers in Christ and 
children of God. . We are motivated by 
the love of God to share, to help, to 
guide. Only when we are doing these 
noble actions, do we really and truly 
understand God’s precious gift of free- 
dom. Only then do we belong to God’s 
household and have the right to say: “I 
rejoiced at the things that were said to 
me: we shall go into the house of the 


Lord” (Gradual). 


SOLE REMEDY FOR THE EXISTING 
STATE OF SOCIETY 


The unbalanced condition of the 
world can be set right only by Christ. 
The pessimist cannot do it, because he 
sets his eyes on despair. The optimist 
cannot do it, because his goal is pre- 
sumption. Christ stands in between, 
His sacred hands stretched out to sinner 
and saint, to hater and lover, drawing 
all things to Himself. It has taken the 
men of the world a long time to see 
where their sanity and salvation lie, but 
it can only be in Christ who came into 
the world to set men free. 

Christ loved people. His love and 
sympathy are demonstrated in the Gos- 
pel you have read this morning. The 
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people, who followed Him over the Sea 
of Galillee, were hungry. He could 
have sent them away; He was under no 
obligation to feed them, but He did. 
This miracle of His multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes was a hint of the greater 
miracle to come; it foreshadowed the 
multiplication of Himself in bread and 
in men—the Eucharist and the priest. 
The love of Christ for His followers still 
burns this very minute. Sometimes we 
are too busy getting caught between the 
optimist and the pessimist to think about 
Christ and His love for us. However, 
this thought is enough to give us a reason 
for rejoicing. 

WHERE THE CHRISTIAN SHOULD 

SEEK HIS JOY 

From Christ we learn how to rejoice. 
All we have to do to be really happy is to 
put into practice in our lives the prin- 
ciples He has left with us. His heritage 
is in complete opposition to the “‘me 
first” principles of the “rugged indi- 
vidualist.”” We are to be meek, but 
strong in our meekness. We are to be 
humble, but powerful in our humility. 
From Him we take our peace; our 
abundance is in possessing Him. Like 
the beggar sharing his loaf with the 
blind man, Christ has shared Himself 
with us. But what a sharing that is, for 
His bread is Himself, a bread that does 
not grow stale or mouldy. The Bread 
of Life makes life worth living. The 
blind man might grow hungry again, 
but the man who feeds on the Bread of 
Christ shall never again grow hungry. 
“Let peace be in Thy strength: and 
abundance in Thy towers” (Gradual). 
Our peace is from the strength of Christ, 
our abundance from the possession of 
Christ. 

Have we reason enough to rejoice} 
Then: “Praise ye the Lord, for He is 
good: sing ye to His Name, for He is 
sweet: whatsoever He pleased, He hath 
done in heaven and in earth” (Offertory). 
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Passion Sunday 
The Covered Mind 


‘He that is of God heareth the words of God” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The covered statues are symbolic. 
(2) The covered mind is tragic. 
(3) A way to argue: Our Lord’s debate with 
the Jews. 
(4) There are covered minds to-day. 


(5) Only those whose minds are open hear the 
words of God. 


As soon as you entered the church 
this morning, you noticed that the 


statues and the crucifix were covered, 


with purple cloth. You have been 
noticing this year after year, and it is a 
sign telling you that Easter is only a 
little way off. These shrouds over the 
statues and the crucifix are symbolic. 
They symbolize Christ’s hiding Him- 
self from the angry Jews: “They took 
up stones to cast at Him: but Jesus hid 
Himself, and went out of the temple” 
(Gospel). But the coverings are also 
used to blot out the glory of the Saints 
for a time to make you concentrate upon 
the sufferings and death of Christ. 
For a while, then, even consolation is 
taken from you, because glory makes 
suffering seem like nothing in compari- 
son. But why should the crowned head 
and the tortured body of Our Saviour be 
put out of sight) Because -you are to 
recall and relive in your memory the 
harsh minting of the coin of your re- 
demption—the horrible indignities, the 
sharp blows, the numbing pain that 
pierced the battered body of your Lord. 
The Church presumes that, if you are 
sincere about making Lent worthwhile, 
you will devote some time each day to 
these cruel hours of Our Lord’s last day 
upon this earth. The purple of the 
cloth is symbolic of the anguish of 
Christ, and that is what should come 


into your mind when you see this color 
on Passion Sunday. 


MEN WHO LIVE BEHIND 
“TRON CURTAINS” 


The cloth that cloaks the statues is 
symbolic, but there is another covering 
that is tragic. This is the covering of 
men’s minds, the ostrich-like tactics 
that some men pursue in the presence of 
a truth too demanding for them to 
accept. You hear a lot these days 
about “iron curtains.”” Nothing pene- 
trates, nothing escapes, these curtains. 
The minds of some men are just as 
impenetrable. The term “iron curtain” 
symbolizes these minds, the proud mind 
of the opinionated man. For this man, 
there is only one way of looking at any 
subject—his way. If you do not agree 
with him, follow his suggestions to the 
letter, attempt to show any originality 
whatsoever, then you are no longer 
wanted by him. The circle that sur- 
rounds such a man is made up of a 
group of colorless “‘yes-men,” whose 
minds are also shrouded. 

Is it possible to argue with anyone 
like that? Obviously no. What is an 
argument? It is a discussion of some 
subject. Two people have different 
points of view. Both expose their 
opinions and facts in a logical order. 
One may distinguish here, the other may 
clarify a statement there. The whole 
affair is an exercise of the mind, a 
broadening of view; perhaps even a new 
line of thought is brought home. At 
any rate, an argument does not always 
indicate a battle with fists. Also, an 
argument should not degenerate into 
name-calling. When this happens, you 
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may be sure that the loser has run out of 
intellectual ammunition and, in despera- 
tion, uses a childish tactic which empha- 
sizes the weakness of his cause. 


DELIBERATE BLINDNESS TO 
THE TRUTH 


This is the kind of mind and debate in 
which Our Lord was involved, and which 
St. John depicts with such fidelity. All 
the arguments that Our Lord proposes 
are met with scorn and insult. He is 
accused of being a Samaritan, someone 
despised by the Jews, and of having a 
devil. What did Our Lord say? “I 
have not a devil: but I honor My 
Father, and you have dishonored Me” 
(Gospel). Then the Jews quibbled: 
“Abraham is dead, and the prophets: 
and Thou sayest: ‘If any man keep 
My word, he shall not taste death for- 
ever.” ...Whom dost Thou make Thy- 
self?”’ (Gospel). Our Lord’s quiet an- 
swer aroused the wrath of the Jews and 
they took up stones, but Our Lord 
slipped out of their hands, because His 
hour of trial had not yet struck. 

There can be no doubt that Our Lord 
spoke plainly and clearly to the Jews. 
He used no subtle language. He was 
the Saviour promised of old. He healed 
the sick, the lame, brought back the 
dead to life. He spoke as no other man 
spoke—with authority. He lived a 
blameless life. What greater argument 
did He need to convince the Jews? 
They had covered their eyes to His 
miracles, their ears to His words, their 
minds to His truth. Our Lord bluntly 
told them: “He that is of God heareth 
the words of God. Therefore you hear 
them not, because you are not of God” 
(Gospel). 


PERSONS WHO ARE NOT 
“OF GOD” 


Would it not be a wonderful thing to 
be able to say that to-day men are dif- 
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ferent? To say that men seek the truth 
with open minds, without prejudice, 
with sincerity? That is easy enough to 
say, but we know very well that it is not 
true. Men are still opinionated, proud, 
arrogant, haughty in their ignorance. 
That surely is not the way to find truth. 
That way narrows, minimizes, dwarfs 
the great mind that God has given every 
man. Truth opens, magnifies, enlarges 
the mind, as God intended the mind to 
grow, because the mind that knows all 
things must finally bend down in an act 
of faith to God. Men must use their 
eyes, their ears, all their senses in the 
pursuit of truth. They must be able to 
weigh and evaluate facts and opinions; 
otherwise, they are not going to learn. 
All learning must end in yearning, a 
yearning that God alone can satisfy. 

So, to-day you must admit that there 
are men who are not “of God.” Some 
of these men have turned their backs on 
God after having once possessed Him in 
the faith. They have lost Him for some 
thing. Others have sought truth, but in 
such a way that they have run from the 
real truth. These men are seemingly 
sincere, but actually they are afraid to 
embrace the real truth because they 
think that they have to surrender their 
individuality. You know that this fear 
is baseless. The error they worship as 
truth makes them slaves, but the truth 
of God makes them free men. If they 
are ever to find this truth, they shall 
have to pray: “Send forth Thy light 
and truth: they have conducted me, 
and brought me unto Thy holy hill, and 
into Thy tabernacles” (Introit). 

All the Jews did not reject Christ; all 
did not cover their eyes, ears, and minds. 
The same is true to-day. All men are 
not hiding their minds from God, but so 
many are that their number forms the 
awful tragedy of our age. What is 
necessary to bring the millions back to 
God? Good will on their part is funda- 
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mental. They have to wipe out preju- 
dice, correct misinformation, — listen 
docilely to people who have the truth. 
This good will is an actual grace. 
Through it the seed of faith is planted. 
As knowledge grows, as the mind shakes 
off its chains, the doctrines that you be- 
lieve begin to make sense. To watch 
faith come slowly but surely to a soul is 
one of the most thrilling sights that any- 
one can witness. You know God re- 
spects the free will of man, but He is for- 
ever attracting, drawing, pulling the 


souls of men to Himself for their own 
good. As these souls grow, they hear 
the word of God with joy, because they 
are of God. 

You are of God, near to Him and dear 
to Him. It is possible that you might 
throw a curtain over your mind and 
your heart. Stay as you are. Say 
each day: “I shall live and keep Thy 
words: enliven me according to Thy 
word, O Lord” (Offertory). Remember 
that only those whose minds are open 
hear the words of God. 
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Roman Documents 
PERTAINING TO THE HoLy YEAR 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Suspension of Indulgences 
and Faculties 


To encourage the faithful to seek in 
Rome itself the remission of their griev- 
ous sins and of the temporal debt due for 
sin, His Holiness (as has been the custom 
in preceding years of Jubilee indulgence) 
has decreed the suspension of very many 
general faculties for the duration of 
the Holy Year.! 

The faculties granted to absolve from 
cases reserved to the Holy See, and to 
dispense or commute vows, and to dis- 
pense from irregularities and impedi- 
ments cannot be exercised outside Rome 
and its suburbs, apart from the following 
exceptions: 

(a) faculties granted by the Code 
of Canon Law (many of which are in- 
corporated into the pagellz ofdiocesan 
faculties) ; 

(b) habitual faculties of Apostolic 
Nuncios and Delegates, local Ordi- 
naries, Major Superiors of Religious 
Orders and Congregations; 

(c) faculties committed by the 
Sacred Penitentiary to Ordinaries and 
confessors for the internal forum, if 
the penitent cannot go to Rome with- 
out serious inconvenience. 
Indulgences may be gained for the 

faithful departed as usual. But for the 
duration of the Holy Year, apart from 
the Jubilee indulgence, the faithful 
(even of the Oriental Church) can gain 
for themselves only the following: 

(1) indulgences gained in articulo 
mortis; 


1 Acta Apostalicz Sedis, XLI, 337-339. 
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(2) indulgence attached to the reci- 
tation of the Angelus and Regina 
Celi, respectively, when recited morn- 
ing, noon and evening; 

(3) indulgences of the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion; 

(4) indulgence for accompanying 
the Blessed Sacrament when brought 
to the sick or for supplying a torch or 
candle to be carried; 

(5) Portiuncula indulgence gained 
at Assisi; 

(6) indulgence for reciting the 
prayer of the Pope for the Holy Year; 

(7) indulgences granted by the 
various prelates of the Church when 
using the pontificalia or imparting 
their usual benediction. 


As an indication of the great serious- 
ness which the Holy See attaches to the 
publication of accurate information re- 
garding indulgences during the Holy 
Year, we cite the following passage from 
the Apostolic Constitution: 


“We decree that all other plenary or 
partial indulgences (whether granted di- 
rectly by the Apostolic See or granted or 
to be granted by others in virlue of 
a faculty conceded to them by law or by 
special indult) shall throughout the 
Holy Year be of avail to no living per- 
son, bul only to those departed from 
life. Likewise, by authority of these 
present Letters, We order and command 
that with the exception of the indulgen- 
ces mentioned above individually no 
others may be published in any manner 
whatsoever, under pain of excommuni- 
cation to be incurred ipso facto and 
other penalties to be inflicted at the dis- 
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cretion of the Ordinaries.’” 








2 Ibid, XLI, 338-339. 
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Faculties for Priest Pilgrims 
to Rome 


By a decree coincidental with the 
above general suppression of faculties 
and indulgences for the duration of the 
Holy Year, His Holiness conferred upon 
the penitentiarti and confessors of Rome 
special Jubilee faculties for the con- 
fession of pilgrims in Rome.* To in- 
crease the number of available confessors 
there, special faculties have more re- 
cently been granted by the Sacred 
Penitentiary to priests who themselves 
make the Jubilee pilgrimage. The 
concession falls into two categories: 

(1) All Confessors—A priest ad- 
proved in his own diocese to hear the 
confession of both sexes may, while in 
Rome and its suburbs, hear the con- 
fession of any one and in that con- 
fession may: 

(a) absolve from any reserved sin 
or censure not public, except in the 
case of a priest who having at- 
tempted marriage wishes to live in 
fraternal cohabitation; further, 
censures reserved personally or 
specialissimo modo to the Pope can 
only be removed according to the 
terms of Canon 2254; 

(b) commute into another good 
work for just reason any private 
vow, even taken under oath, unless 
reserved to the Holy See (cfr. Canon 
1309), but the commutation should 
not be detrimental to a third party 
or afford less protection from sin 
than the vow; 

(c) commute the visit of a Basilicé 
to a visit of another church and 
even reduce the number of visits re- 
quired, not however excusing from 
the prayers for the intention of the 
Pope except in the case of the sick. 
(2) Pilgrimage Confessors—Up to 

ten confessors designated by the 

Sacred Penitentiary or their Ordinary 

may, while in Rome and its suburbs, 

hear the confession of fellow-pilgrims 
and may therein in addition to the 
above: 

(a) absolve, outside the above ex- 


3 Ibid., XL1, 340-343. 
4 Ibid., XLI, 518-521. 


ceptions (cfr. 1, a), from a censure 
that is public where the penitent 
resides, or is declared or under 
judicial action there, but solely for 
the internal forum; further, a pre- 
late of the secular clergy with ordi- 
nary jurisdiction or an exempt 
Major Religious Superior could not 
be absolved from a public censure 
reserved speciali modo to the Holy 
See; 

(b) dispense major clerics, for 
the exercise of Orders, from any 
irregularity arising from an occult 
crime, even that of deliberate 
homicide or abortion; 

(c) dispense from the required 
visitation of the four Basilicas; 

(d) commute, for just reason into 
another good work, private vows 
reserved to the Holy See and the 
public vow of chastity of a secular- 
ized Religious freed from his other 
vows (but not the celibacy of 
Sacred Orders), as long as the com- 
mutation is not detrimental to a 
third party or affords less protec- 
tion from sin than the vow; 

(e) dispense, for purposes of con- 
validation, from occult consan- 
guinity ex generatione illicita in the 
collateral second and third degrees, 
even when they touch the first; 

(f) dispense from an occult im- 
pediment of crime to marriage, in 
the absence of conjugicide, with due 
penance and private renewal of 
consent (Canon 1135) enjoined. 


The Sacred Penitentiary appends to 
its concession certain reminders and 
admonitions. Some are of a general 
character. Others apply only to par- 
ticular cases. 

General Directives 

(1) The faculties may be used any- 
where in Rome or its suburbs, but the 
law governing the place of confession 
should be observed and permission of a 
church’s rector should be sought. The 
faculties are given not only for fellow- 
pilgrims, but even for one or other pil- 
grim who accompanies them to confes- 
sion. 
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(2) The faculties apply only to the 
confession intended sincerely for the 
Jubilee, but if the confessor has not 
decreed otherwise their effects stand 
even though later a penitent fails to com- 
plete the required works. A penitent 
may benefit only once by the above 
faculties regarding absolution from re- 
served sins and censures and the dispens- 
ing of irregularities. The other facul- 
ties may be used repeatedly in behalf of 
the same person. 

(3) The required confession may never 
be commuted. A_ salutary penance 
should always accompany it. Holy 
Communion may be commuted only for 
the sick. Commutation of the required 
visitation of the Basilicas should not be 
readily granted, and not into works al- 
ready obligatory. 


Special Norms 

(1) Heretics and schismatics who 
spread their doctrines publicly are to be 
absolved only if they abjure their errors, 
at least before the confessor, and repair 
any existing scandal. Apostate adher- 
ents of Communist doctrines must do the 
same. 

(2) Members of masonic and other 
similar sects should abjure them, at 
least before the confessor, repair any 
scandal caused and desist from active 
aid and favor to them. Further, they 
must denounce any cleric or Religious 
they know to be a member and hand 
over, or at least promise to surrender or 
destroy, the literature and any para- 
phernalia of the sect they may 
have. 

(3) Readers of forbidden books should 
not be absolved until they surrender, or 
promise to surrender or destroy, such 
books in their possession. 

(4) The rights of any party subjected 
to personal injury should be satisfied and 
scandal repaired before absolution is 
imparted. If this is impossible, a seri- 
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ous promise to do so as soon as possible 
should be exacted. 

(5) A person excommunicated be- 
cause of a violation of the religious clois- 
ter must be enjoined, under penalty of 
re-incurring the censure, from visiting 
again the same house or its church. 

(6). Unlawful possessors of ecclesias- 
tical property or rights must for absolu- 
tion make restitution or an acceptable 
settlement, or at least sincerely promise 
to do so. 


Faculties for Jubilee Confes- 
sors Outside Rome 


Following the tradition fixed by his 
predecessors, His Holiness has graciously 
extended the benefits of the Jubilee to 
certain categories of the faithful who are 
entirely or very seriously impeded from 
undertaking a pilgrimage to Rome.° 
They will gain the Jubilee plenary indul- 
gence, even repeatedly, if they fulfill each 
time the requisite conditions, namely, 
confession, Communion, prayers for the 
Pope’s intentions, and, in place of the 
usual visitation of the major Basilicas, 
the works enjoined by their Ordinary, 
directly or through confessors. 

The persons eligible so to gain the 
Jubilee are: 

(1) Religious women of simple and 
solemn vows, together with their 
novices and postulants; all pious 
women and tertiaries living a com- 
mon life and their novices and candi- 
dates in the house; all women and 
girls residing in the houses of the pre- 
ceding for purposes of education and 
the like, even though they are away 
from the house on occasions; finally, 
girls and women residing in homes, 
residences and similar places, even 
those not conducted by religious; 

(2) anchorites and hermits who reg- 
ularly pursue the contemplative life 
within a cloister and are professed in 
a monastic or regular Order, such as 
the Cistercians, Carthusians and the 
like; 

° Tbid., XLI, 345-349. 
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(3) those confined to prisons and 
houses of correction or penance, not 
excluding clerics and Religious, as 
well as the persons in charge of the 
inmates; similarly, persons who reside 
in countries which they are not al- 
lowed to leave; 

(4) those prevented by sickness or 
weak health from travelling to Rome, 
as well as persons engaged habitually 
in the care of the sick; likewise, all 
persons who have passed their seven- 
tieth birthday; 

(5) workers engaged in_ servile 
labor who cannot spare the time 
needed to travel to Rome. 


Any confessor lawfully approved by 
the Ordinary may be selected by the 
foregoing persons for the confession re- 
quired to gain the Jubilee indulgence. 
The confessor then enjoys, for that con- 
fession, in addition to any other faculties 


he may possess, the following rights: 


(a) he may absolve from the sins 
and censures reserved by law to the 
Ordinary and even to the Holy See 
speciali modo, except the case of 
formal, external heresy; 

(b) he may dispense a nun (moni- 
alis) from any private vow made after 
solemn profession, even one not at 
variance with her religious observance; 

(c) he may commute for Sisters of 
simple vows, tertiaries and other 
pious women living a common life, as 
well as for girls and women in a com- 
munity, any private vow, except 
one reserved to the Holy See (Canon 
1309) or one whose commutation 
would be detrimental to a third party 
or afford less protection from sin; 

(d) local Ordinaries are exhorted to 
show similar liberality in granting 
faculties to absolve from cases which 
they have reserved to themselves. 
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This Is a Great Sacrament 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“Let it be repeated as an immutable and inviolable fundamental doctrine 
that matrimony was not instituted or restored by man but by God; not by 
man were the laws made to strengthen and confirm and elevate it but by 
God, the Author of nature, and by Christ our Lord by whom nature was 
redeemed, and hence these laws cannot be subject to any human decrees or 
to any contrary pact even of the spouses themselves. This is the doctrine 
of Holy Scripture; this is the constant tradition of the Universal Church; 
this the solemn definition of the sacred Council of Trent, which declares 
and establishes from the words of Holy Writ itself that God is the Author 
of the perpetual stability of the marriage bond, its unity and its firmness.” 
—**Five Great Encyclicals” (Paulist Press, 1946), Christian Marriage, p. 78. 


; Adam was at his creation 
the sovereign of Paradise, though he was 
richer than any mortal man in material 
wealth, there was a void and an empti- 
ness in his lonely heart. Almighty God 
understood his plight, and said: “It is 
not good for man to be alone: let us 
make him a help like until himself.” In 
all human literature, writers have waxed 
eloquent in describing the first meeting 
of Adam and Eve. ““When Adam gazes 
upon the face of Eve, his eyes behold a 
new beauty and a loveliness which 
nothing in all the vast pageantry of 
nature can duplicate or rival. The emp- 
tiness in his heart vanishes. In its place 
he feels a new and a strange emotion 
never felt before. ... Moved by a divine 
impulse, he plights his deathless troth to 
Eve. There under the white canopied 
stole of the virginal sky, in the morning 
of life, in the presence of the priesthood 
of nature, Adam seals his vow with the 
first kiss of love. With prophetic vision 
into the unwritten future, he proclaims 
the law for all his progeny: ‘Wherefore, 
a man shall leave father and. mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife, and they 
shall be two in one flesh.’ It is the great 
mystery of human love which makes two 
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hearts beat as one. It is a sacred flame. 
For it is kindled by a spark from the 
eternal and uncreated love of God.””! 


MARRIAGE SACRED FROM ITS 

FIRST INSTITUTION 

The origin of the sacredness surround- 
ing marriage goes back to the Garden of 
Eden and our first parents. The mere 
contract of marriage has about it a 
sacred character, because its origin is 
divine, as we read in Holy Scripture. 
Even in the Old Law this special union 
and contract merited a special blessing: 
“God blessed them saying: ‘Increase 
and multiply, and fill the earth.’”’ It is 
of record that the descendants of Adam 
and Eve held steadfastly to the idea of 
thesacredness of marriage. In Holy Writ 
we read of Tobias referring to the primi- 
tive origin of marriage and begging of 
God a blessing upon his own union with 
Sara. The pagans had drifted far from 
God and had Jost their concept of the 
sacredness of matrimony, but Tobias re- 
minded Sara that “we are the children of 
saints: and we must not be joined to- 





1 “The Faith of Millions” by Dr. John A. 
O’Brien (Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1938), pp. 
267-68 
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gether like heathens that’ know not 
God.” Behind the sacredness of mar- 
riage God put His sanction in the form of 
two special commandments, “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery” and “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife.” 


UNIQUE SOLEMNITY OF 
MARRIAGE CONTRACT 


Marriage is a most solemn contract, a 
contract in which two human beings ex- 
change rights not over some external 
thing but over each other. Their 
promise to help each other and never to 
forsake each other demands fidelity unto 
death. We perceive at once the differ- 
ence between marriage and every other 
human contract. Every contract save 
marriage may be set aside by mutual 
agreement. Though choice is free, and 
freedom is protected by very exact 
legislation, the marriage is indissoluble. 
“In the Sacrament it is provided,” says 
St. Augustine, “that the marriage bond 
should not be broken, and that a hus- 
band or wife, if separated, should not 
be joined to another even for the sake 
of offspring.”” The Encyclical Letter, 
Casti Connubii, after quoting these 
words of St. Augustine, declares: “And 
this inviolable stability, although not in 
the same perfect measure in every case, 
belongs to every true marriage, for the 
words of the Lord, ‘What God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder,’ 
must of necessity include all true mar- 
riages without exception, since it was 
spoken of the marriage of our first 
parents, the prototype of every future 
marriage. Therefore, although before 
Christ the sublimeness and the severity 
of the primeval law was so tempered 
that Moses permitted to the chosen 
people of God on account of the hard- 
ness of their hearts that a bill of divorce 
might be given in certain circum- 
stances, nevertheless, Christ, by virtue 
of His supreme legislative power, re- 
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called this concession of greater liberty 
and restored the primeval law in its in- 
tegrity by those words which must never 
be forgotten: “What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.’ 
Wherefore, Our Predecessor Pius VI, of 
happy memory, writing to the Bishop of 
Agria, most wisely said: ‘Hence, it is 
clear that marriage even in the state of 
nature, and certainly long before it was 
raised to the dignity of a sacrament, was 
divinely instituted in such a way that it 
should carry with it a perpetual and in- 
dissoluble bond which cannot therefore 
be dissolved by any civil law. There- 
fore, although the sacramental element 
may be absent from a marriage as is the 
case among unbelievers, still in such a 
marriage, inasmuch as it is a true mar- 
riage, there must remain and indeed 
there does remain that perpetual bond 
which by divine right is so bound up 
with matrimony from its first institution 
that it is not subject to any civil power. 
And so, whatever marriage is said to be 
contracted, either it is so contracted that 
it is really a true marriage, in which case 
it carries with it that enduring bond 
which by divine right is inherent in 
every true marriage; or it is thought to 
be contracted without that perpetual 
bond, and in that case there is no mar- 
riage, but an illicit union opposed of its 
very nature to the divine law, which 
therefore cannot be entered into or 
maintained.” This indissolubility em- 
phasizes the sacredness of marriage, and 
the mystical signification of Christian 
marriage which is fully and _ perfectly 
verified in consummated marriage be- 
tween Christians. In a Christian mar- 
riage which is valid and has been con- 
summated, there is (to use the words of 
Casti Connubii) “also the greatest 
firmness and indissolubility which may 
not be destroyed by any human author- 
ity.” 

It becomes evident that a man and a 
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St. Mary’s Catholic High School, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


This new Central Catholic High School will afford complete modern 
facilities for a Catholic high school education to 500 students in Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 


The Most Reverend Bishop of Bismarck invited this firm to consider a 
fund-raising campaign for this building last Summer. We informed His 
Excellency that, while the campaign had a reasonable expectancy of 
$250,000, we did not object to a publicized goal of $300,000. 


The $250,000 mark was passed with a week of 
solicitation remaining. At the end, cash and pledges 
totalled more than $300,000. The average gift ex- 
ceeded $180. 





O 
1 Accurate and conservative surveys guide B. H. LAWSON ASSO- 
- CIATES in planning campaigns. A LAWSON ASSOCIATES campaign 
S supplies direction that assures coverage of every avenue of contributions. 
i 
‘ These preliminary surveys and on-the-spot consultation are provided 


free of cost or other obligation. 





/ If you have a fund-raising problem, why not ask our advice? 
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Our brochure, ‘“‘“Fund Raising for the Church,” explains our successful 
campaigns for Catholic purposes. Write, today, for your copy, to Department 
H-2. 





B. H. LAWSON ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
307 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, New York. 
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woman may freely enter into marriage, 
but they enter into it on terms set by 
God. In the holy union of husband and 
wife God is ever a third partner. 
Marriage is His own institution de- 
signed in infinite wisdom to serve His 
own purposes. When human malice 
makes it serve other purposes than those 
designed by God or frustrate these pur- 
poses, there results prostitution of a 
most sacred thing. Our late Holy 
Father Pius XI, with great eloquence, 
defended the institution of Christian 
marriage against modern fallacies. Asa 
most solicitous shepherd, from the 
watchtower of the Vatican Hill, he has 
guarded his flock against the infiltration 
of insidious errors. ““When we con- 
sider the great excellence of chaste wed- 
lock,” he writes to his Venerable 
Brethren, “it appears all the more re- 
grettable that particularly in our day 
we should witness this divine institution 


often scorned and on every side de- 
graded. 


SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 
FLOUTED TO-DAY 


“For now, alas, not secretly nor under 
cover, but openly with all sense of shame 
put aside, now by word again by writ- 
ings, by theatrical productions of every 
kind, by romantic fiction, by amorous 
and frivolous novels, by cinematographs 
portraying in vivid scene, in addresses 
broadcast by radio telephony, in short by 
all the inventions of modern science, the 
sanctity of marriage is trampled upon 
and derided; divorce, adultery, all the 
basest vices either are extolled or at 
least are depicted in such colors as to 
appear to be free of all reproach and 
infamy. Books are not lacking which 
dare to pronounce themselves as scien- 
tific but which in truth are merely 
coated with a veneer of science in order 
that they may the more easily insinuate 
their ideas. The doctrines defended in 
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these are offered for sale as the produc- 
tions of modern genius, of that genius 
namely, which, anxious only for truth, 
is considered to have emancipated itself 
from all those old-fashioned and imma- 
ture opinions of the ancients; and to the 
number of these antiquated opinions 
they relegate the traditional doctrine of 
Christian marriage.” 

To defeat the enemy the Pope lays 
bare his deceits. He finds the basic 
principle of these evils to lie in this, that 
matrimony is repeatedly declared to be 
not instituted by the Author of nature 
nor raised by Christ the Lord to the 
dignity of a true Sacrament, but in- 
vented by man. These sophists regard 
matrimony merely as the means of pro- 
ducing life and gratifying in one way or 
another a vehement impulse. 

The wiles of the most wicked one give 
inspiration to the assaults actually 
launched in this our day on Christian 
marriage in an attempt to ridicule and 
disparage it, to exalt the vices that 
violate its sanctity, and to substitute in 
its place monstrous unions which are 
more in accord with what is called the 
“modern mind’’—the spirit which de- 
nies the Faith and the morality founded 
on Faith, under the pretext of “‘emanci- 
pating itself from ancient prejudices.” 
This attitude of relentless opposition to 
the Church’s clear teaching on Christian 
marriage and Christian morality is 
deeply rooted: (1) in atheistic malerial- 
ism, which is fatally blinded to what- 
ever is above the things of the senses and 
of earth; (2) in sensualism, which mis- 
takes sensual pleasure for happiness and 
governs everything by the dictates of 
the lower appetites; (3) in a spineless 
education, which no longer concerns it- 
self with self-conquest; (4) in a disregard 
of the cross of Christ, which makes satis- 
faction instead of duty the absolute 
standard. 

If, as these sophists claim in total dis- 
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regard of the sacred character of matri- 
mony from the very beginning, marriage 
is the invention of man, then essential 
marriage legislation can be changed at 
the will of man and to fit the whim of 
man. Their false theory has spawned 
femporary marriages, contracted only 
for a definite time (for example, whilst 
the parties live in a certain country or 
are engaged in a certain enterprise); 
rial marriages, entered upon as a pro- 
visional experiment; companionate mar- 
riage, based on a so-called friendship 
which claims the most intimate rela- 
tions, but insists on their remaining un- 
fruitful. The Holy Father repudiates in 
the name of Catholic morality—or 
rather, in the name of natural morality— 
all these aberrations from the ideal of 
divinely instituted marriage. Dr. 
O’Brien makes note of the fact that, en- 
tirely aside from religious considera- 
tions, many careful observers of the 
growing laxity in regard to the marriage 
vows are pointing to the unhappy conse- 
quences for the individual and for 
society. Thus, H. L. Mencken con- 
demns the agitation for companionate 
marriage, not on grounds of religion or 
morality, but because it violates the 
elementary principles of human _ psy- 
chology. “The trouble with the com- 
panionate marriage scheme,” he writes, 
“is that it destroys security and trust. 
Neither party can ever be quite sure of 
the other, and hence neither can give the 
other full confidence. A normal man 
does not marry a woman thinking of her 
as a possible enemy; he marries her 
thinking of her as a perpetual friend. If 
there be any chance of happiness in the 
companionate scheme, then all that has 
been taught about human psychology is 
false” (op. cil., p. 280). In discussing 
the current movement to make divorce 
easy, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise says very 
truly: ‘What is needed is not a change in 
the laws of marriage, as reformers are 
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fond of picturing, but a change in the 
heart and in the morals of the indi- 
vidual who is unwilling to remain true to 
his conjugal vows, but who is willing to 
enthrone lust in their place’ ”’ (op. cit., p. 
280). 


SACRAMENTAL CHARACTER 

UNDER SPECIAL ATTACK 

It was necessary for the enemies of 
Christian marriage to get rid of its 
sacramental character, before their at- 
tempt to prove marriage the invention of 
man could gain credence and currency. 
As a consequence, it devolves upon those 
who cherish this sacramental character 
to be alert in its defense. They must be 
ready to give an account of the faith 
that is in them. In his “Cana Is For- 
Father Doyle tells an incident in 
his own experience. He heard a 
nationally famous radio broadcaster say 
that marriage did not become a sacra- 
ment until the middle of the fourteenth 
century; he at once took the broadcaster 
to task and pointed out that the prime 
requisite for a sacrament is that it has 
been instituted by Christ. The other 
two requisites are that it is an outward 
sign and that it gives grace. Father 
Doyle went on to prove to the satisfac- 
tion of his partner in the discussion that 
the marriage contract between Chris- 
tians, as described by St. Paul, has the 


ever,” 


three essentials of a Sacrament: an ex- 
ternal sign, internal grace, and institu- 
tion by Jesus Christ. 

“Tt is sufficiently obvious,” Pope Pius 
XI tells us, “that there is a certain 
sacredness and religious character at- 
taching even to the purely natural union 
of man and woman, ‘not something 
added by chance but innate, not im- 
posed by men but involved in the nature 
of things,’ since it has “God for its 
author and has been even from the be- 
ginning a foreshadowing of the Incarna- 


tion of the Word of God’ (Leo XIII, 
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Encycl. Arcanum, 1880)... . To this 
must be added that new element of 
dignity which comes from the sacra- 
ment, by which the Christian marriage is 
so ennobled and raised to such a level 
that it appeared to the Apostle as a great 
sacrament, honorable in every way.” 


CHRIST RESTORES DIGNITY 
OF MARRIAGE 


The story of the elevation of marriage 
to the dignity of a sacrament is told in 
“The Catholic Encyclopedia” (IX, 700): 
“Christ revoked the dispensation 
granted in the Mosaic law. He promul- 
gated the original divine law of mono- 
gamic and indissoluble marriage; in 
addition, He raised marriage to the 
dignity of a sacrament (Gen., ii. 24; 
Matt., xix. 3 sqq.; Luke, xvi., 15 sqq.; 
Mark, x. 11 sqq.; I Cor., vii. 2 sqq.). 
‘If any one should say, matrimony is 
not truly and properly one of the seven 
sacraments of the Gospel law, insti- 
tuted by Christ, but an invention of 
man, not conferring grace, let him be 
anathema’ (Council of Trent, Sess. 
XXI, can. 1). Under the Christian 
law, therefore, the marriage contract 
and the sacrament are inseparable and 
indivisible; for, in virtue of Christ’s 
legislative act, the consent in marriage 
produces, besides sanctifying grace, its 
peculiar sacramental grace. Whenever 
the marriage contract is duly made, the 
sacrament is truly effected. That is 
undoubtedly the case when both parties 
to marriage are by baptism members of 
the mystical body of Christ, for “This 
is a great sacrament; but I speak in 
Christ and in the Church’ (Ephes., v. 
$3).” 

In his manual of “Dogmatic The- 
ology” (II, 340), Schouppe presents the 
proof of the sacramental character of 
marriage in short and convincing form. 
He tells us that the Scripture intimates, 
tradition teaches, and the universal 
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agreement and practice of the Church | 


confirm that matrimony is a sacrament 
veri nominis. Father Doyle says that it 
is worthy of note that the Council of 
Trent derived its main argument for the 
sacramentality of marriage from the 
teachings of the Fathers and _ the 
early Councils, and from the universal 
practice and belief of the Church. 
After prefacing his proof with the scrip- 
tural intimations of sacramentality Hun- 
ter, in his “Outlines of Dogmatic The- 
ology” (III, 406), says this: “The con- 
clusive proof that Matrimony is a true 
Sacrament is found in an argument 
which we have often used before (namely 
the argument of prescription). For 
many centuries the doctrine was ac- 
cepted as a part of the common teaching, 
which no one thought of disputing; in 
the fourteenth century, the scholastic 
Durandus raised doubts about the 
matter; these led to discussion, and in 
the end the explicit statement of the 
doctrine was universally received. The 
doctrine was in possession, and this 
justified the decrees of Florence and 
Trent (Sess. 24, can. 1; Denz., 847), 
which declared it to be an article of 
faith.” 

The theological genius of Leo XIII 
revealed itself in the following passage 
of his Encyclical Letter Arcanum, on 
Christian Marriage. The passage is 
very much to the point here. ‘To the 
apostles, indeed, as our masters, are to 
be referred the doctrines which our holy 
Fathers, the Councils, and the Tradition 
of the Universal Church have always 
laught, namely, that Christ our Lord 
raised marriage to the dignity “of a 
sacrament; that to husband and wife, 
guarded and strengthened by the heav- 
enly grace which His merits gained for 
them, He gave power to attain holiness 
in the married state; and that, in a 
wondrous way, making marriage an ex- 
ample of the mystical union between 
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Himself and His Church, He not only 
perfected that love which is according to 
nature, but also made the natural union 
of one man with one woman far more 
perfect through the bond of heavenly 
love. Paul says to the Esphesians: 
‘Husbands, love your wives, as Christ 
also loved the Church, and delivered 
Himself up for it, that He might sanc- 
tify it.... So also ought men to love 
their wives as their own bodies.... 
For no man ever hated his own flesh, 
but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also 
Christ doth the Church; because we 
are members of His body, of His flesh, 
and of His bones. For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be 
two in one flesh. This is a great sacra- 
ment; but I speak in Christ and in the 
Church” (Eph., v. 25-32). 


SPECIAL GRACES OF THE 
SACRAMENT 


A word must be added concerning the 
sign and the grace in the Sacrament of 
Matrimony. In their catechism on 
Casti Connubii, Vermeersch and 
Bouscaren define the sensible sign as the 
exchange of consent by which the 
spouses give themselves to each other 
for the conjugal life. The grace of 
matrimony, according to the same au- 
thors, is that grace which is needed for a 
union worthy of Christians; hence that 
grace which is sufficient for the exercise 
of all the rights, for the accomplishment 
of all the duties, for the shouldering of 
all the burdens, for the innocent enjoy- 
ment of all the benefits which such a 
union implies. “This grace, called sacra- 


mental grace,” they write, “includes 
first sanctifying grace, or rather, since 
matrimony is a Sacrament of the living, 
normally an increase of  sanctifying 
grace; and also all the actual helps 
which are absolutely needed or useful in 
conjugal life; in a word, all the graces 
which are proper to that state of life” 
(p. 29). 

When Christ the Lord raised the 
matrimony of His faithful to the dignity 
of a true sacrament, He made it a sign 
and source of that peculiar internal 
grace by which, in the words of the 
Council of Trent, “it perfects natural 
love, confirms an indissoluble union, 
and sanctifies both man and wife.” 
Through valid matrimonial consent the 
faithful open up for themselves a treas- 
ure of sacramental grace giving super- 
natural power for the constant fulfilling 
of their rights and duties until death. 
“This sacrament,” declares Pius XI, 
“not only increases sanctifying grace, 
the permanent principle of the super- 
natural life, in those who, as the expres- 
sion is, place no obstacle (ober) in its 
way, but also adds particular gifts, dis- 
positions, seeds of grace, by elevating 
and perfecting the natural powers. By 
these gifts the parties are assisted not 
only in understanding, but in knowing 
intimately, in adhering to firmly, in 
willing effectively, and in successfully 
putting into practice, those things which 
pertain to the marriage state, its aims 
and duties, giving them, in fine, right to 
the actual assistance of grace, whenso- 
ever they need it for fulfilling the duties 
of their state.”’ 

Truly, this is a great Sacrament. 
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Questions ANSWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Two Doubts on Indulgences 


Questions: (1) In the case of indul- 
gences requiring a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament (e.g., the toties quoties on 
All Souls’ Day), can School Sisters 
gain the indulgence by a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament reserved in their own 
private (house) chapel? 

(2) Can lay people visiting patients 
gain the same indulgences by a visit to 
the hospital chapel (which I believe is 
called semi-private) ? 

DvuBITANS. 


Answers: The Canon on indulgences 
that is pertinent provides that Sisters 
can make the required visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament in their own chapels. 
So too can those who are attached to a 
hospital make their visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament in the hospital chapel; _like- 
wise, boarding school pupils in the semi- 
public chapel of the school. Nurses 
and internes certainly can gain these 
indulgences; so also can various other 
employees who live on the premises, 
not necessarily in the hospital building 
itself; and I see nothing against pa- 
tients being able to gain the same indul- 
gences by a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the hospital chapel if these same 
patients are being actually hospitalized. 


Is Little Office Available Here? 


Question: A member of the Mission- 
ary Union of the Clergy enjoys the priv- 
ilege of saying the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin on those days on which he 
hears confessions for three hours, either 
continuously or intermittently. The 
question is this. Every Saturday, a 
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member of the Missionary Union travels 
an hour or an hour and a quarter to a 
mission. Before supper he hears con- 
fessions for about an hour and about the 
same time after supper. 

(1) May this priest count the time 
consumed in travelling to the mission 
as part of the three hours’ confessional 
work? 

(2) The priest hears confessions for 
two hours, one hour before and after 
supper. But the total time elapsed is 
a little more than four hours. 

May the priest consider this total 
elapsed time of four hours as_ being 
devoted to the confessions, intermit- 
tently? 

DoustInc MEMBER. 


Answer: The privilege you refer to 
of saying the Office of the Blessed 
Mother instead of the regular Office 
when confessions are heard continu- 
ously or intermittently for three hours, 
must be taken as it stands; for other- 
wise you might find other hours of 
work of a non-confessional kind that 
could be equally substituted to fill out 
the three hours of hearing confessions. 
The grant is in the nature of a condi- 
tional grant, and the condition must be 
taken as it stands. True, there is a 
privilege to say the Little Office if the 
priest makes a journey of a hundred 
miles or more in the way of duty, but 
that journey is the condition on which 
the given privilege is conceded. So, in 
your case the hearing of confessions for 
three hours is the condition. Some 
would say that that might be interpreted 
in the sense that the three hours would 
not have to be taken mathematically 
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but rather morally about three hours— 
say two hours and forty-five minutes 
or so; since less than one-fourth could 
be considered hardly a notable defi- 
ciency. 


Sisters’ Poverty; 
Mass Manual 


Question: I think that my _ local 
convent of nuns are taking their vow of 


poverty too seriously. They sell religi- 
ous articles to the parishioners (medals, 
rosaries, etc.), and they feel that any 
money that comes from the profit of the 
sale cannot be retained by the com- 
munity itself. This means that, if they 
make ten cents on the sale of a rosary, 
they either must return the ten cent 
profit to the purchaser or put it in the 
poor box. I hold that they can keep the 
dime to buy soup for their next meal. 
This is an ordinary community with 
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simple poverty. They merely figure 
the ordinary vow binds in this sense. 

I am using Gihr for my study of the 
Mass. Could you suggest any other 
practical book for this study, so that I 
can have a greater appreciation for the 
Mass? Upstate NEw YORKER. 


Answer: As to the nuns feeling that 
they couldn’t keep the profit that comes 
from the sale of religious articles kept 
for the convenience of the parishioners, 
you are correct in thinking that they 
are altogether wrong in their notion of 
ordinary poverty. While the Canons 
do forbid Religious to be in business 
(that is, to buy and sell at a gain instead 
of marketing the products of their 
industry), the same Canons would not 
construe this service to the parishioners 
as _trafficking—and if they sold these 
articles for less than the prevailing 
prices, they could give offense to Catho- 
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lic religious article stores by unfair 
practices. 

As to a good book on the Mass that 
will do all that you expect and much 
more in deepening your appreciation of 
the Holy Sacrifice, I suggest the price- 
less volume of the late Abbot of Buck- 
fast—““The Key to the Holy Eucha- 
rist” by Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. 


A Far-Away Doubt on 
Emergency Confirmation 


Question: There has been much dif- 
ference of opinion here about the inter- 
pretation of the faculty to confirm in 
danger of death. The question is: 
“Does an assistant—in the missions— 
have faculties to confirm licithy and 
validly in a station if the superior is 
absent, or even if he is present, but tells 
the assistant to take the baptism?” 
The question is a practical one of almost 
daily occurrence, for we have a number 
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of dispensaries and sometimes there are 
two or three such baptisms in a single 
morning. The Superior often sends the 
assistant to care for them. It is argued 
that in the missions only the Ordinary 
has ordinary jurisdiction, and all other 
priests, whether superior or assistants, 
have the same delegated jurisdiction, 
and hence there should be no reason why 
all, since they are engaged in pastoral 
work, should not be able to confirm val- 
idly and licitly. None of the Ordinaries 
here seem to feel very certain on the 
interpretation of this faculty and I 
would be grateful for your view. 
AFRICAN BIsHop. 


Answer: I am inclined to agree with 
those missionaries who say that all the 
priests of a given mission enjoy this 
faculty within the territory of this same 
mission, and my reason for thinking so 
is the text of the Decree of December 
18, 1947, which declares that all Bishops 
in Propagation of the Faith territories 


are empowered to give the faculty to 
confirm dying adults or infants to all 
priests under their charge who exercise 
the care of souls within the limits of the 
mission division. I shall quote the en- 
tire pertinent paragraph: “Omnibus 
itaque Ordinariis locorum ab hac Sacra 
Congregatione de Propaganda Fide de- 
pendentibus potestatem Sanctissimus 
fecit, absque preiudicio ceterorum in- 
dultorum quibus in re iam fruuntur, 
ut Sedis Apostolice indulto (can. 782, 
§2), tribuere valeant omnibus sacerdo- 
tibus sibi subditis curamque animarum 
gerentibus, facultatem sacram Con- 
firmationem fidelibus sive adultis sive 
infantibus, intra fines missionalis cir- 
cumscriptionis exstantibus et in mortis 
periculo constitutis, valide ministrandi; 
necnon licite in ipso loco residentiz 
Episcopi, absente tamen quolibet Epis- 
copo vel legitime impedito; servatur 
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formula a Rituali Romano statuta.” 

I would deduce from the context of 
this paragraph that a vicariate is di- 
vided into mission districts; and that 
generally two or more priests are in 
charge of each district, with one ranking 
as the superior but not of course as 
pastor. It could also mean that the 
entire territory of the vicariate comes 
under the term “fines missionalis cir- 
cumscriptionis,” and that every priest 
with the care of souls within that whole 
vicariate can be given the faculty to 
confirm in any place of the vicariate, 
including the place where the bishop 
resides when he is away or prevented 
from confirming. I don’t know the 
facts in the present case, but I can see 
how the words of the grant might apply 
to the entire mission territory. I can 
see also how it would apply only to the 
mission districts where such exist— 
and I am under the impression that 
they exist everywhere if the territory is 
in any way developed. 


Pastor of Colored Church 
Takes Exception 


Question: I beg leave to clarify my 
ideas on an answer given to a question in 
the August issue of THE HomILeTICc AND 
Pastora. Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 11. 
Please permit me to quote the question 
and your answer. 


Question: The only Catholic school 
allowed in our area is a Sisters’ private 
academy. I note that all colored 
Catholic children are barred from this 
school. Is it true that these colored 
children have a right to attend the 
only Catholic school in the area? 

CATHOLICUS. 


Answer: The Apostle said long ago 
that not everything which is lawful is 
expedient. And the Apostle himself 
had Timothy circumcised for external 
reasons, although he knew that this 
ceremony was no longer obligatory. 
He did not wish to give the dissident 
Jews an occasion of maligning un- 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





necessarily his apostolate. And when 
the opportune time comes to introduce 
interracialism into schools in a given 
place, then the Canonical equivalent 
of videant pretores applies. 


Please correct me if I err, Father. It 
seems to me that the question is a matter 
of justice; your answer concerns matters 
of indifference. There is no comparison 
here. And so it would seem impossible 
to take principles pertaining to a matter 
of indifference and apply them to a mat- 
ter of justice. According to St. Paul, 
circumcision is an indifferent matter. 
On this basis St. Paul is quite willing to 
circumcise Timothy (Acts, xvi. 1-4). 
However, when circumcision becomes a 
dogmatic question, St. Paul refuses 
(Gal., ii. 1-6). 

“All things are lawful, but not all 
things are expedient”? (I Cor., x. 23). 
This refers to the dietary laws of the 
Jews; and it is a question of mere lawful- 
ness, not of duty, right, or justice. All 
this is evident in Acts, x. 15; I Cor., viii. 
1-13, x. 14-33. 

The Christian education of children is 
a matter of strict justice, involving strict 
rights and most strong obligations. 
The Canons speak of strict rights and 
obligations: “‘fideles omnes ita sunt ... 
instituendi; non modo parentibus ... 
sed etiam omnibus qui eorum locum ten- 
ent, ius el gravissimum officlum.”” When 
for serious reasons there is attendance at 
non-Catholic schools, the language is 
still strong: ‘“... tolerari possit.” 

It seems to me, Father—and I say this 
in all respect and with the most ardent 
wish that I err—that your answer is ac- 
ceptable only on the grounds of racism, 
which would dismiss the Negro group as 
an inferior people, thereby denying that 
Negroes have equal human rights with 
other people, and thereby excluding 
them, as an inferior race, from the hu- 
man family. But to exclude formally 
any single branch of the man family is 
heresy. Such a doctrine is heretical be- 
cause it is contrary to the de fide proposi- 
tion: ‘Adam fuit primus homo et ex 
eo totum genus humanum originem 
ducit.” SACERDOS EXcIPIENS. 


Answer: The circumstances of the 
situation are not given in the query, but 
were explained in an accompanying note. 
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Hence, the situation has to be taken into 
account in answering the question. 
First of all, we have a private academy 
run by a group of Sisters in one of the 
islands off the Atlantic Coast. This 
academy is select, and, I believe, in- 
cludes a relatively large number of non- 
Catholics. Now, these Sisters as such 
have no obligation to do what the Ordi- 
nary of the place may or may not have 
the obligation of doing. The white chil- 
dren who are not within the group able to 
pay the tuition are also excluded from 
the school. Even if the local Ordinary 
wanted the Sisters to take colored chil- 
dren (and this would practically bank- 
rupt the school by the leaving of the 
other girls), the Ordinary himself would 
be powerless to issue any such command 
unless he stood ready to take over the 
school and change its status. 

This would entail buying the school, 
having obtained the previous permis- 
sion of Rome. You may be sure, too, 
that all the white girls of adolescent age 
are not in the same academy; nor are 
any of the boys of the same age. Physi- 
cal or moral impossibility excuses from 
the fulfillment of a human law, or even 
a divine positive law. In such cases the 
equivalent is to be done; the Catholic 
schools are not the only way of bringing 
children up in their faith, and adoles- 
cents also. What about all our large 
cities where the ordinary . parochial 
school is not large enough to accommo- 
date more than fifty percent of the 
children of the parish; what about our 
big cities where all the Catholic high 
schools together suffice for only forty 
percent of our Catholic adolescents? 

Everyone agrees that there should be 
no racialism in our schools, salvatis 
salvandis et posilis ponendis. Bishops 
are very wisely and consistently working 
towards that end, but they are not en- 
gaged in the foolish task of pulling up the 
cockle, even if the wheat has to be 
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pulled up along with it. And just now, 
if a Bishop is most places south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line were to order all 
Catholic children into parochial schools 
where most of the pupils are white 
children, there could be trouble unless a 
long and prudent campaign preceded. 

I agree that provision must be made 
for the formation of colored children in 
the faith as well as white children. But 
this doesn’t mean necessarily mixed 
schools; nor does it mean schools even 
where these cannot be erected and sup- 
ported. It does mean, though, that 
every effort possible is to be made to 
give all children adequate formation. 

I had concluded that my first ques- 
tioner was a sacerdotal extremist bent on 
getting the cockle of racialism out of his 
community even if he had to pull up the 
faith in doing so; hence my answer. At 
the same time I appreciate your diffi- 
culty, and I trust that the foregoing 
explanations will convince you that I 
am not a racialist. St. Paul published 
no ukase to the effect that baptism 
liberated all slaves from their previous 
condition, although the same Apostle 
recognized that slavery gave a pseudo 
rather than a real right to the master. 
Later on the Church banished serfdom 
by indirection not by compulsion. 
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Book Reviews 





The Problem of Knowledge 


“Epistemology” by Fernand Van 
Steenberghen! is the second volume to 
appear in English from the Philosophi- 
cal Series of the Higher Institute of 
Philosophy, Louvain, Belgium, the first 
being DeRaeymaeker’s “Introduction 
to Philosophy.” Like its predecessor, 
this work is marked by philosophical 
depth, awareness of the contemporary 
phase in the historic movement of 
philosophy, clarity, order, and pedagogi- 
cal sophistication. 

Since Descartes and Kant, modern 
philosophy has been characterized by 
preoccupation with the problems of 
knowledge. Many scholastic philoso- 
phers have been impatient with this 
whole development. Heirs to a vast 
body of doctrine in which metaphysics 
and ethics are preéminent, such scholas- 
tics feel that modern philosophers have 
become fixated in a preliminary stage of 
philosophical synthesis with the result 
that they neglect the ultimate and 
really important philosophical problems. 
A few scholastics feel that, worse still, 
preoccupation with knowledge raises 
insoluble doubts and difficulties which 
destroy intellect, the very instrument 
of philosophy. 

We cannot help but consider that 
such atavism is allied to the spirit of 
those who opposed an Aristotle, an 
Augustine and a Thomas as innovators 
in their day and age. Fortunately most 
contemporary scholastics have a better 
sense of the process of history and have 


1 Epistemology. By Fernand Van Steen- 
berghen, Ph.D. Translated by Martin J. 
Flynn, Ph.D., S.T.D (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City; pages xiv + 324). 
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attempted “vetera novis augere et per- 
ficere.”” 

However, so wide and uncharted is the 
field of epistemology that many scholas- 
tics have plowed furrows that are en- 
tirely separate or touching only at hap- 
hazard points. The history of their 
endeavors is brilliantly told and criti- 
cally evaluated in Georges Van Riet’s 
monumental “‘Epistémologie Thomiste.”’ 

In the volume under review, Van 
Steenberghen (to whom Van Riet ac- 
knowledges indebtedness) expounds in 
manual form the balanced judgment of a 
serious student of epistemology who has 
mulled over the problems for several 
decades. He has digested the insights 
of the classic authors; to these he has 
added with discernment the piecemeal 
contributions of modern scholastics, and 
finally out of his own inquiry and re- 
flection he has filled in gaps, so that at 
last we have here a magnificent over-all 
view spelling out simply and definitively 
the framework of a modern theory of 
knowledge. 

Qualities of exposition stand out in 
the work. Part One provides an intro- 
duction to epistemology which situates 
the subject-matter in the sum total of 
philosophy, defines its method, and lo- 
cates it in the historical movement of 
ideas. Part Two deals with what the 
author calls “Analytical or Descriptive 
Epistemology.” Eschewing the view- 
point of any mythical man-in-street, the 
author gives a factual description of the 
irreducible elements of knowledge found 
in his own consciousness. There is 
nothing personal about this; no arbi- 
trary point of departure for a later a 
priori elaboration. It is factual; and 
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the reader is forced to recognize the 
universal validity of the description 


use it as a mere manual for beginners to 
memorize, but that by it they will com- 


given. 

Part Three is devoted to “Critical 
Epistemology.” It is concerned with 
an evalualion of knowledge. If this 
part seems repetitive, it is because the 
author takes up again from a new view- 
point the inventory of knowledge re- 
vealed in Part Two. Here he manifests 
special acumen as well as talent for inte- 
gration. 

Part Four presents “Conclusions of 
Epistemology.’ Here the author re- 
turns to an over-all view, looks back at 
his own position, compares it with other 
approaches, and draws conclusions re- 
garding other bodies of knowledge. 

A select bibliography and excellent 
index conclude this superb study which 
professors of philosophy have long 
needed. We hope that they will not 


municate to their students something 
of the sweep of philosophical ideas in the 
course of history. We hope that they 
will point out the lessons in it for an alert 
and energetic Thomism. For this mod- 
est volume is a model of the fruitful 
labor of a contemporary philosopher 
who is firmly rooted in his own times 
yet not unmindful of the past, and un- 
afraid of forging ahead with his own en- 
lightened insights. 


The Rev. Dr. Martin J. Flynn has 
brought his own high talent to the task 
of translation. It excels in accuracy, 
idiomatic felicity, and fluency. The 
publishers have spared no pains to pro- 
vide a medium appropriate to the quali- 
ties of this work. 


Harry V. McNetm., Pa.D. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Recent Works on the Liturgy 


One of the outstanding features of the 
recent Encyclical on the Liturgy, Medi- 
ator Dei, is its stress upon individual 
piety. Liturgical forms can be no sub- 
stitute. In fact, if they are to produce 
their vital effect on the soul, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the individual be 
disposed and sustained by a true inner 
devotion. 

In a recently published work, Dom 
Vagaggini presents the Missal as a 
source of the deep spirituality demanded 
of the Christian soul. Texts from the 
Ordinary of the Mass, and especially 
from the Propers of the Time and the 
Saints, are set beside one another, not in 
their temporal sequence, but as succes- 

! The Riches of the Missal. By Jean Vagag- 
gini, O.S.B. Translated by C. Cornelia 


Craigie (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
pp. iv + 319). 


sively portraying the stages of the spir- 
itual life: from purgation, through illu- 
mination, unto union with God. Two- 
thirds of the book is devoted to these 
considerations. The final third consid- 
ers the soul’s response to its sanctifica- 
tion—oblation, immolation, and _ the 
crowning act of transformation. Ad- 
mittedly the Missal is not a treatise on 
ascetical or mystical theology. Yet, its 
texis well express the aspirations and 
yearnings of a soul in its ascent to God. 
They provide a yearly synthesis of the 
entire spiritual life. 

It is not enough to use the Missal 
familiarly. We should draw upon its 
spirituality. A systematic study of the 
Missal from this viewpoint, especially if 
carried on parallel to a course or readings 
in ascetical and mystical theology, would 
be a potent source of inspiration and an 
incentive to participate more intimately 
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in the Mass. The present work contrib- 
utes to this end, but not because it 
presents the necessary truths in orderly 
sequence. A reading of the book could 
fill the mind, and yet the soul might re- 
main otherwise untouched. During the 
Holy Sacrifice itself the thought and 
spirit of the book must, if its aim is to be 
realized, enter the soul of the worshipper. 

A new publication opens up for priests 
the introductory section of the Roman 
Missal. Few are the priests who have 
read through the opening treatises on 
the year and its parts, the general ru- 
brics, their subsequent additions and 
modifications. Some may have used the 
Ritus celebrandi as a text in the seminary, 
together with the concluding chapter 
on possible defects in celebrating Mass. 
More likely, these norms were studied 
from a standard textbook. It is good, 
therefore, to have at hand the basic text 
governing Holy Mass.” It will be an in- 
centive to seek a better understanding of 
the dignity and majesty of the Church’s 
sacrificial ritual and to perform it more 
worthily. 

Francis B. DonnELLY, 8.T.L., J.C.D. 


~ 2 The Laws of Holy Mass. Translated into 
English by Joseph Francis (Sheed and Ward, 
New York; pp. x+ 141). 


Spiritual Readings 


Even a lengthy review of ‘“The Sacred 
Heart and the Priesthood’! would fail 
to do justice to the message of Infinite 
Love which it contains. It is divided 
into four parts—the first three consisting 
of lectures and the fourth containing 
meditations on “Infinite Love and the 
Priesthood.” 

A glance at the table of contents will 
whet the appetite for a further perusal. 
First, there is the life of Mother de la 
Touche, whose mission it was to form a 
world-wide association of priests to pro- 
“1 The Sacred Heart and the Priesthood. By 


Mother Louise Margaret Claret de la Touche 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland). 
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mote devotion to the Sacred Heart; 
then a prayer to Jesus, the Eternal 
Priest; lectures which might well be 
utilized for devotions during the Month 
of the Sacred Heart; sublime reflections 


- under such headings as “Divine Char- 


ity,” “Infinite Love—Humanized,” 
“The Intermediary Between God and 
Man,” “Feed My Sheep” and many 
others. The Appendix, which tells of 
the founding of ‘The Priests’ Universal 
Union,” the new Sisterhood known as 
“Bethany of the Sacred Heart,” and the 
two branches—“‘The Associates of the 
Priests’ Universal Union” for men and 
“The Faithful Friends of Bethany of the 
Sacred Heart” for women. The last 
two are composed of Brothers, Religious 
Orders (other than those of Bethany of 
the Sacred Heart), and laymen—of all 
those who have an attraction for In- 
finite Love and for praying for priests. 

Seldom does a small book contain such 
a wealth of spiritual material. It will 
tend to renew the fervor of priests and 
Religious so that they may become more 
and more attached to their sublime vo- 
cation. It will raise the priesthood in 
the esteem of the laity and enkindle the 
fire of divine love, thus setting the pat- 
tern for Christian perfection. A word 
of thanks is due Patrick O’Connell for 
his fine English translation of this valu- 
able writing. 

“Life Abundant,”’ by A. A. Arami, has 
been translated from the French by Rev. 
Joseph A. Fredette, and contains a Pref- 
ace by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton 
J. Sheen, Ph.D.? It is a valuable book 
which presents the subject of sanctifying 
grace in a way that can be clearly under- 
stood by everyone. The author com- 
bines an agreeable mixture of profound 
ideas with choice selections of anecdotes 
and apt expressions, which help the 
reader to grasp this subject. The out- 





x Life Abundant. By A. A. Arami (Frederick 
Pustet Co., Inc., New York City). 
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by 

M. Eugene Boylan, O0.C.R. 
Holiness is as essential to the priest 
as the very air he breathes. In these 
articles that appeared originally in 
The Priest Father Boylan, author of 
This Tremendous Lover, \ays down 
specific norms for acquiring and re- 
taining this holiness. He suggests 
the daily use of three means: prayer, 

reflection, and spiritual reading. 
$2.50 





TREATISE ON PRAYER 


AND MEDITATION 
by 
St. Peter of Alcantara 
Translated with an Introduction and 
Sketch of the Saint’s Life 
by Dominic Devas, O:F.M. 
St. Peter of Alcantara (1499-1562) 
was one of the greatest Spanish 
Mystics. He encouraged and de- 
fended St. Teresa in her reform of the 
Carmelites. The present treatise, 
which is actually a manual of the 
spiritual life, contains the complete 
English translation of Pax Animae, 
of John of Bonilla, formerly at- 
tributed to St. Peter of ee 
2.50 





THE LIFE AND REVELATIONS 


OF ST. GERTRUDE 
Virgin and Abbess of The Order of 
St. Benedict 
St. Gertrude (1256-1302) was the 
perfect realization of the Benedictine 
spirit of peace and love. Her life 
was blessed with many communica- 
tions and extraordinary favors. The 
Saviour revealed to her the mysteries 
of heaven and the Mother of God and 
the Saints held converse with her. 
She'is a striking interpreter of the 
religious life and a mystic of the 
highest sanctity from the ages of 
faith. $4.00 
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come of reading this book should become 
a matter of immediate personal impor- 
tance to all, especially those who here- 
tofore did not have a good comprehen- 
sion of the subject. There is a growing 
need for books on theological subjects, 
written in the style of this one. It may 
be recommended to all, and should prove 
useful for study clubs and all courses in 
religion. Asasource of material for ser- 
mons, this book should stimulate ideas 
and clarify their presentation. 

“The King Uncrowned”’ is an appro- 
priate title for a biography of St. Joseph, 
by Rev. Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp.* 
The author writes with restraint, using 
the imaginative brush sparingly in this 
literary portraiture of a Saint about 
whom very few authentic facts are 
known. It is not a study of the active 
life of St. Joseph. The spiritual kinship 
of the Holy Family is revealed, and the 
author’s writing becomes soft-cadenced 
prose as he describes the attributes of the 
Blessed Mother, Bethlehem, the birth- 
place of Jesus, and the enviable com- 
munion of spirit which Joseph shared 
with Mary. 

With classical simplicity, Fr. Dolan 
selects quotations and events from the 
life of St. Thérése to prove his point 
that she was the most powerful Marian 
preacher of all times. This sympathetic 
study demonstrates the Little Flow- 
er’s exquisite sense of Mary’s protect- 
ing, maternal power and the Blessed 
Mother’s close association with the 
Saint from her earliest childhood. Other 
Saints have heralded the mystic great- 
ness and glories of Our Lady; St. Thér- 
ése makes known her motherliness. 
The childlike spirituality of St. Thérése 
vividly reminds us we are all children of 





’The King Michael 
O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. West- 
minster, Maryland). 

4 St. Thérése, Messenger of Mary. By Rev. 
Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. (The Carmelite 
Press, Englewood, N.J., pp. 56). 
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a loving Father and Mother. Her 
Marian messages, with their keen per- 
ception, will help bring us all closer to 
Mary. 

In a provocative and well-written 
book, Msgr. Schaefers gives us a shrewd 
diagnosis of some ills of the priesthood.*® 
If read with humility and earnest intro- 
spection, it will urge the tepid souls on to 
a more fervent apostolate and imbue the 
true Knights of the Eucharist with in- 
creased zeal and ardor in their sacred 
vocation. The author writes with a 
wealth of knowledge. He makes evi- 
dent the terrifying responsibility of those 
who have received much and who should 
walk closely in Christ’s footsteps; and he 
sounds a warning to those who lack the 
will power to do so. Highly recom- 
mended for all clergy. 

Father Chaminade, founder of the 
Daughters of Mary and the Society of 
Mary, comes alive in a new interesting 
and dramatic biography.® One of the 
few heroic French Catholics left after 
the devastating upheaval of the French 
Revolution, Fr. Chaminade rebuilt the 
faith in his beloved country. He began 
by forming lay groups of men and wo- 
men, uniting people of every class and 
mending the rift between the laity and 
clergy. Written with Katherine Bur- 
ton’s usual competence, this biography 
is filled with vivid and memorable 
scenes. Fr. Chaminade’s story is one of 
heroism during the alternating revolu- 
tions and political hodge-podge of his 
era. The sufferings, toil and defeats 
which he endured with a sublime obe- 
dience to the will of God and total devo- 
tion to Our Lady would have broken a 
man of lesser faith. He literally traded 


5 Knights of the Eucharist. By Msgr. Wil- 
liam Schaefers (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisc., pp. 153). 

6 Chaminade, Apostle of Mary. By Katherine 
Burton (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc., pp. 249). 
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his own life for his spiritually impover- 
ished France. 

“Scale the Heights” is another trans- 
lation from the French by the Rev. J. A. 
Fredette, to whom English-speaking 
Catholics should be grateful for the ex- 
cellent works he presents for their edi- 
fication and enjoyment.’ Are you aware 
of the spiritual power within you? So 
many of us are not. We all have hidden 
springs of holiness—reserves of gener- 
osity—waiting for our codperation with 
Grace. This book could well be the in- 
strument of Grace, awakening you to a 
full realization of your true self, showing 
you how to make better use of all the 
holy resources at your command. “Scale 
the Heights” is a valuable book, crys- 
tal-clear in content; a sublime challenge 
to clergy, Religious, and anyone who 
calls himself a Catholic. 

“The Happiness of Heaven” is a trea- 
tise written by a Jesuit Father on the 
Beatific Vision and all that it implies.* 
For those who read it there will be no 
need to speculate further about what 
God has in store for those who love Him. 
It gives an enlightening insight into the 
mystery of heaven for those within and 
without the Church. The subject is dis- 
cussed simply and in detail, the author 
giving parallel illustrations so that it can 
easily be understood by all. It is an 
attractive, small-sized volume, the study 
of which will make you ardently long to 
conform to His will and so earn “The 
Happiness of Heaven.” 

Maria Goretti’s one great argument 
against wrongdoing of any kind was: 
“God does not want it.” Father Carr 
presents a touching story of the pure, 
simple and heroic faith of a young Ital- 
ian girl who made the supreme sacrifice 





By Canon Paul Marc 


7 Scale the Heights. 
New York City, 


(Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 
p. 236). 
BS The Happiness of Heaven. By a Father of 
the Society of Jesus (The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland, pp. 372). 
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rather than compromise with dishonor.?® 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, calls 
Blessed Maria Goretti a model and heav- 
enly protectress for all Children of Mary. 

Using modern parables in his latest 
work, Fr. Keller illustrates spiritual 
truths with startling clarity, and brings 
our invisible God close to us. There is a 
page for each day of the year, and the 
book gets its title from the time needed 
to read each spiritual message.’® It is 
written in calm, simple language, and 
people of all faiths will find it inspiring. 
“Three Minutes a Day”’ should be found 
on the living-room table in every home. 

“Christ in the Gospel” is divided into 
two parts.'! The first: daily reading and 
meditations on the life of Christ—in- 
spired words of the four Evangelists, 
with original illustrations; the second: 
a study guide and daily practice, by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame 
University. This latter part is a great 
aid in the Scripture study, and outlines 
your method of meditation thereon. 
Time spent in prayerful reflection on the 
Gospels will be rewarded with an insight 
into the mysteries of salvation. This 
pocket-size book, sold at five different 
price levels, is recommended for class- 
room work, study clubs, Religious and 
laity. An appropriate gift for a semi- 
narian. CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


English and Irish 
Publications 


Looking over the pile of books before 
him as he begins this periodical survey, 
the writer find himself not a little em- 


* Blessed Maria Goretti, Martyr for Purity. 
By Rev. John Carr, C.SS.R. (Clonmore & 
Reynolds, Ltd., Dublin, pp. 69). 

Three Minutes a Day. By James Keller, 
M.M. (Doubleday & Co., Inc., New York 
City, pp. 365). 

11 Christ in the Gospel. Arranged by Rev. 
Joseph B. Frey (Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood, 5300 Fort Hamilton Pkwy., Brooklyn 
19, N. Y., pp. 438). 
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barrassed because he is convinced that 
the volume most likely to interest priest 
readers of this REv1Ew is a history of the 
parish in which he finds himself at pres- 
ent. Entitled ““The Fortieth Jewel,” it 
has been written by Hubert Beasley and 
is lavishly illustrated. Founded in 1914, 
the parish of St. Gerard is in many ways 
unique. Only a few hundred yards from 
St. Anthony’s on the one side and less 


from St. Alphonsus’s on the other, it was 
meant to serve a terribly congested area 
of dockland, populated by the poorest 
of the poor, and especially by the famous 
“market-women” or “‘flower-ladies”’ of 
Liverpool. The parish flourished until 
the outbreak of World War II. Then 
came evacuation and worse. The church 
lost its roof, most of its windows and 
much of its plaster. The school, clergy 
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house and men’s rooms were burned 
down. An Anglican church actually 
touching the walls of St. Gerard’s sanc- 
tuary was directly hit by high explosive 
and incendiary bombs. The details of 
all this are related by Mr. Beasley, who 
has interviewed many of those who were 
present throughout those dreadful days. 
But perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book is that which describes the re- 
building, and especially the spiritual re- 
building, of the parish since the war. 
The church notice books were made 
available to the author, and by drawing 
on them he has presented a most vivid 
picture, and one that cannot fail to in- 
terest, encourage and even inspire 
priests all the world over. Our American 
brethren will derive much pleasure from 
comparing this authentic description of 
parish life in an English dockland with 
the scene in their own parishes. The 
book is obtainable from The Catholic 


Times, Cathedral Buildings, Brownlow 
Hill, Liverpool. 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
by the publication by a sensationalist 
Sunday newspaper of extracts from “I 
Leap Over the Wall” by Monica Bald- 
win, published by Hamish Hamilton. 
Apparently this was done without Miss 
Baldwin’s approval, and she has stated 
publicly that she is giving any money de- 
rived from those articles to charity. 
However, her book cannot be described 
as one of the most felicitous ventures of 
authorship. While her intention was no 
doubt good, her work is bound to cause 
acute embarrassment to her former Sis- 
ters in religion, and also to the majority 
of the generous women who have sacri- 
ficed all for God. If she had omitted the 
detailed description of the bodily auster- 
ities undertaken by the nuns, Miss 
Baldwin might have found her work 
more generally acceptable. It certainly 
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contains some magnificent descriptive 
passages and is at times quite moving. 
But, all in all, one doubts whether it will 
do more good than harm. 


Sir Henry Slessor, P.C., has written 
“The Middle Ages in the West” (pub- 
lished by Hutchinson). This work has 
the merit of presenting in clear and inter- 
esting fashion the ungarnished truth 
about the great principles that governed 
life in the days of faith; but it has the 
demerit of containing a considerable 
number of misstatements of fact on 
smaller issues, as well as some rather se- 
rious theological errors. The presence of 
error on such a large scale is, unfortu- 
nately, likely to prejudice the non- 
Catholic reader against accepting the 
main outlines which Sir Henry has 
drawn so very well. 


Francis J. Ripiey. 
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Will & Baumer Candle Co., 

EST. 1855 SYRACUSE, N.Y 
BRANCHES: New York Chicago 
Se 


wit Baumer HWih- LTE 
PREPARED 
CHARCOAL 


e Lights instantly 


e Glow spreadsrapidly 
e Develops intense heat 
e Burns more than | hr. 
Ask your religious goods 
deater. or write 





Inc. 


Boston 





THE NEW BLACKSTQNE 
HIGH SPEED DOUBLE BARREL 


COIN PACKER 


Count and hag 2 in nickels 
in 20 seconds ade in three 
sizes. Nickel—penny—dime. 
Guaranteed. Price $2 each size. 


Blackstone Coin Packer Co. 
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WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 
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